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The Strange Reputation of General 
Meade: A Lesson In Historiography 
MH 


EpwIn B. CopDINGTON* 


F THE many events in American history which have 

stirred the feelings and imagination of the people, 

the battle of Gettysburg stands near the top. What 
went on there has been told countless times and in many ways. 
Thoughtful observers, impressed by the magnitude of the 
struggle between two mighty forces and appalled by the 
casualty list in a war already famous for its bloody battles, 
soon perceived the importance of Gettysburg.’ Its immediate 
consequences they readily appreciated, but later on with the 
advantage of hindsight they came to consider it the turning 
point of the war and referred to it as the “high-tide of the Con- 
federacy,” an imperishable if perhaps misleading phrase. As 
early as June 1865, a prominent diarist, George Templeton 
Strong, wrote: 


Dipping into the Rebellion Record,? we begin now to be 
able to look at the Union war as a whole. Of course, we 
shall have a better view of it as we get further off, but from 


* The author is the most recent National President of Phi Alpha Theta. 
He is currently chairman of Phi Alpha Theta’s Advisory Board and Head of 
the Department of History at Lafayette College. This paper was delivered by 
Dr. Coddington as his presidential address at the biennial Phi Alpha Theta 
convention in New York City on December 28, 1960. 

*Union losses including killed, wounded, captured, or missing at Gettys- 
burg amounted to 23,049 and were the heaviest of any battle of the war. The 
hext most costly battles for Union forces were Spotsylvania, 18,399; Wilderness, 
17,666; and Chancellorsville, 17,287. Confederate losses at Gettysburg were 
20.451; Seven Days’ Campaign, 20,171; Chickamauga, 17,904; Spotsylvania, 
15,577. [Adjutant General's Office, selected pages from Office Memoranda of 
he _— 1861-1865. National Archives, War Records Division, Old Army 
ranch.] 

_ "Compiled by Frank Mcore, this eleven volume work contains among other 
tems newspaper accounts, official documents, and military reports. 
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our present position, July 4th, 1863, stands out as the criti- 
cal day that determined its result. Gettysburg seems to 
have been the turning point of the four years’ struggle.’ 
Since then Gettysburg has come to mean more and more 
to the American people and will continue to do so until the 
celebration of its one hundredth anniversary has died away 
to a whisper. Much has been written about it. Within the 
last five years six books of major proportions, not counting 
biographies, have appeared on the battle alone,* and there 
is no telling how many more will come off the presses by 1963. 
Out of a long list of works on Gettysburg only two are 
full length biographies of General George Gordon Meade, 
not counting those written by members of his family.> The 
more recent one by Freeman Cleaves made its debut last 
year. Cleaves did a good job in rescuing the commander of 
the victorious army at Gettysburg from comparative obscu- 
rity when he stressed Meade’s contributions to the outcome 
and removed him from the shadow of Grant in the subsequent 


Wilderness, Petersburg, and Appomattox campaigns. Still 
it is questionable whether Cleaves has succeeded in changing 
significantly traditional notions about Meade, for people sus- 
pect that a biography, no matter how well done, ends up by 
being an apology. In Meade’s case the problem of finding his 


® Allan Nevins and Milton Halsey Thomas, eds., Diary of George Temple- 
ton Strong (New York, 1952), IV, 14, entry of June go. 

“Edward J. Stackpole, They Met at Gettysburg (Harrisburg, 1956); Glenn 
Tucker, High Tide at Gettysburg (New York, 1958); Fairfax Downey, Guns at 
Gettysburg (New York, 1958); Clifford Dowdey, Death of a Nation: ‘he Stor 
of Lee and His Men at Gettysburg (New York, 1958); James Stuart Mont- 
gomery, Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg (Philadelphia, 1959); George R. Stew- 
art, Pickett’s Charge (Boston, 1959). 

5 Freeman Cleaves, Meade of Gettysburg (Norman, 1960); Isaac R. Penny- 
packer, General Meade (New York, 1901). The biographies by members of the 
Meade family are by Richard M. Bache, Life of General George Gordon Meade 
(Philadelphia, 1897) , and Colonel George Meade, Life and Letters of George 
Gordon Meade (New York, 1913). The latter, containing previously unpub- 
lished letters and reprints of important documents, is consequently an impor- 
tant contribution. In addition Colonel Meade as an aide-de-camp on his father’s 
staff from 1863 on was an eyewitness to many events concerning the general. 
He did not complete the work before his death, but his son, George Gordon 
Meade, went on with it and had it published for the fiftieth anniversay of 
the battle. 
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Strange Reputation 


true niche is particularly difficult because he became a con- 
troversial subject within a few months after the battle of 
Gettysburg. Images of his person and interpretations of his 
generalship became too set for a single biography written al- 
most a hundred years later to revise. 

Meade’s connection with Gettysburg resulted in a para- 
dox. Victory there made him famous, at least to the extent 
that his name is forever paired with Lee’s as one of the chief 
antagonists, but it also brought his reputation as a soldier 
into question. Most people know how Lee lost the battle, 
but few know how Meade won it, if he did. Questions are still 
being asked. In his position as commanding general what did 
Meade actually do at Gettysburg? Did the Army of the Poto- 
mac win in spite of him or did he contribute to its success? 
Ifso, how much and in what way? The historian should seek 
answers to these questions not so much for the purpose of 
doing Meade justice, although that is desirable, as to find out 
what did happen at Gettysburg. 

Under the best of circumstances adequate reconstruction 
of battle and fair appraisals of major participants require all 
the skills of the historian. In writing of Gettysburg the task 
is infinitely more complicated. An abundance of polemical 
tracts furiously attacking and defending Meade’s record at 
Gettysburg have cluttered up the literature of the battle. 
Through an ironic twist of events less than a year after the 
engagement, Meade faced examination by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Conduct of the War to explain why 
he had failed to achieve a greater victory. Although the at- 
tacks against him did not succeed in driving him out of the 
amy in disgrace, they greatly contributed to an unfavorable 
opinion of him as a commanding general, which has persisted 
to this day. Recently a distinguished historian of the Civil 
War rated him ‘“‘a good routine soldier but no more” who 
was “afflicted with a defensive psychosis.”® The writer of one 


*T. Harry Williams, Military Leadership of the North and the South 
United States Air Force Academy, 1960), 10. 
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of the better general accounts of the battle, which came outa 
few years ago, stressed the same qualities and gave the reader 
the impression that Meade was nothing if not a lucky man. 
Meade himself was well aware of the attacks on his record at 
Gettysburg. With wry humor he wrote to his wife in Decem. 
ber 1863: “I presume, before long it will be clearly proved 
that my presence on the field was rather an injury than other. 
wise.’ 

Meade’s detractors might well have agreed that this ob- 
servation neatly summed up their complaints against him. 
They accused him of not wanting to fight at all in Gettysburs, 
since he never appreciated the strength of the Union position 
there, and they implied that the army would have been bet- 
ter off without him. People other than Meade, they said, 
deserved credit for what Union forces did accomplish at Get- 
tysburg; with proper leadership the Northerners would have 
smashed the Army of Northern Virginia into oblivion, there- 
by shortening the war by a good many months. Specifically his 
critics made the ridiculous claim that before Meade had even 
arrived on the battlefield he had ordered his army to retreat 
at the close of fighting on July 1. Perhaps more substantial was 
the charge that when he finally got there early on July 2, an 
appraisal of the situation caused him to give another con- 
mand to retreat, which fortunately never went out to the corps 
commanders. His detractors said that he had no will to fight 
and in backing up this accusation went so far as to assert that 
he had made “no dispositions for battle” and had “‘no plan for 
fighting.”” It was General Daniel Sickles, commander of the 
Third Corps, they said, who had been instrumental in precipi- 
tating the bitter contest on July 2 and in so doing had fore. 
stalled an enemy attempt to roll up the left flank of the Union 
army for the purpose of driving it from a strong position. 
While the battle still raged late in the afternoon, Meade, they 
said, planned still another retreat and held a council of wat 

*Glenn Tucker, High Tide at Gettysburg. 

® Meade, Life and Letters, II, 164. 
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Strange Reputation 


later on to discuss the withdrawal with his subordinates. Ap- 
parently of sterner stuff than he, they voted to stand firm at 
Gettysburg, a decision Meade accepted reluctantly. After pic- 
turing Meade as having staggered to victory, his critics then 
accused him of timidity in not following up his advantage and 
destroying the enemy. They refused to accept his explanation 
that the army was in no condition to pursue and attack Lee 
immediately after the cessation of fighting. To the contrary, 
they maintained that Meade had over 40,000 comparatively 
fresh troops at his disposal for a rapid and vigorous pursuit of 
Lee’s feeble forces. So much for these complaints of Meade’s 
generalship. 

Unfortunately they did not receive an airing before a mili- 
tary court of inquiry, but appeared as testimony at the hear- 
ings of the Committe on the Conduct of the War where Meade 
was “substantially on trial.” ® Congress had created in Decem- 
ber of 1861 this joint committe of seven members (three from 
the Senate and four from the House) ostensibly “to inquire 
into the conduct and expenditures” of the Civil War. Actually 
ihe committee had been a watchdog of Radical Republicanism 
and had looked kindly upon army officers known more for the 
purity of their political principles than their prowess as war- 
tiors. Instead of being judged by his peers, the victor of Get- 
tysburg had to submit to the ignominy of being examined by 
men primarily concerned with political advantage and not 
justice. The committe heard the testimony of Generals Dan 
Sickles, Abner Doubleday, and Albion P. Howe in late Febru- 
ary and early March 1864. The enormity of Meade’s inade- 
quacies at Gettysburg eight months previously, as charged by 
these unfriendly witnesses, filled the committee with such a 
sense of urgency to ensure the safety of the country and the 
amy that it called upon the President and Secretary of War 
or his immediate removal, although it had not yet heard his 


*A summary of many of the charges made against Meade before the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War appeared in the New 
York Tribune, March 9, 1864, and is reproduced in Meade, Life and Letters, Il, 
§20-$21, 
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side of the story. Their suggestion to President Linculn of 
General Hooker as a replacement for Meade causes the Suspi- 
cion that something else than a zealous concern for the secu- 
rity of the army induced the committee to act unjustly.! 
Meade had no inkling of this plot and except for army 
business which happened to bring him to Washington would 
probably have remained unaware of the committee’s investiga. 
tions until too late. When he arrived there, he was “‘greatly sur- 
prised to find the whole town talking of certain grave charges 
of Generals Sickles and Doubleday.” !! Learning of Meade's 
visit to Washington, the committee sent him a summons on 
March 4, the day after it had met with the President and the 
Secretary of War to request his removal.'? When Meade ap- 
peared the next day he found only Senator Benjamin Wade of 
Ohio, the chairman, who pleasantly ‘‘denied there were any 
charges” against him. Witha straight face Wade explained that 
the committee was “making up a sort of history of the war and 
was now taking evidence to enable it to give an account of 
the battle of Gettysburg, and . . . [Meade’s] administration 
since commanding the army.’”!* Accepting this explanation 
without question, Meade took about three hours to give his 
version of events at Gettysburg without benefit of notes, docu- 
ments, maps, or data of any kind.’* Within the next week 
Meade brought the committe documentary evidence to back 
up his previous statement that he “never for an instant had 
any idea of fighting anywhere but at Gettysburg, as soon as... 
[he] learned of Reynolds’ collision and obtained information 
that the ground was suitable.” !* He appeared again before the 
committee early the next month to refute the charge made by 


% Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, 38 Cong. 
2 Sess. (Washington, 1865), I, pp. vil, xIx. (Hereafter to be known as C. C. W., 
Report.) Senator Benjamin Wade, the Chairman, and Senator Zachariah 
Chandler met the President on March g to demand Meade’s removal. See als 
Meade, Life and Letters, II ,170-173. 

4 [bid., 169. 

18, [bid., 173. 

8 Thid., 169. 

44 Ibid. 

8 Tbid., 177. 
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Strange Reputation 


his former Chief of Staff, General Daniel Butterfield, that 
Meade had “intended that an order should be issued, on the 
morning of July 2, withdrawing the army from the position it 
then occupied at Gettysburg and retreating, before the enemy 
had done anything to require . . . [him] to withdraw.’’?* 

Once Meade had told his story he began to feel better 
about the committee, although the hearings continued for a 
good many weeks more. His testimony had sufficiently counter- 
acted the unfavorable impression created by his detractors and 
prevented another attempt to have him removed from com- 
mand. Also several members of the committee were friendly 
to Meade and were averse to a move against him. The unfair 
procedures which the committe had first employed so out- 
raged Representative Moses F. Odell of New York that, al- 
though he was a “great friend of . . . [Meade’s] principal 
adversary,” he “‘entered heart and soul into the determination 
to see justice done.’’ Meade confidently predicted that he 
would retain command of the army, but he worried about his 
military reputation. And well he might. All he had asked was 
“a thorough investigation of the whole matter and the bring- 
ing out of the truth.’”"!7 A simple enough request, it was actu- 
ally a large order to expect of anyone, and particularly politi- 
cians. They certainly were not the people to write a scholarly 

* C.C. W., Report, I, 436. The Confederate attack on July 2 did not start 
until late afternoon. General Alfred Pleasanton, commander of the Cavalry 
Corps at Gettysburg, started the story that Meade again contemplated retreat 
later on the same day. He made an extensive report in October 1865 to the 
committee about his services with the Army of the Potomac. In it he explained 
why he had not told at the March hearings in 1864 how Meade “‘in the after- 
noon of the end... directed . . . [him] to collect what cavalry . . . [he] could, 
and prepare to cover the retreat of the army.” He had said nothing about it 
then because, when asked whether “General Meade ever had any idea of 
retreating from Gettysburg,” he had replied that he “did not remember.” Upon 
his return to camp following the hearing one of his staff officers “recalled” 
the incident. [Report of Major General A. Pleasanton,” C. C. W., Supplemental 
Report, .] The explanation puts a strain on belief for two reasons: Pleasan- 
ton's failure to recall an order of such importance seems odd, and the pub- 
lished records of the committee do not show that anyone asked him whether 


Meade had ever considered retreat. 
* Meade, Life and Letters, 11, 179. 
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treatise on the generalship of the commanding officer in a 
battle that meant so much to so many. By the time the com. 
mittee got around to making its report the war was over, and 
all issues except Meade’s reputation had been resolved. 

It is important to learn how these attacks on Meade started. 
Unfortunately he commanded an army that had been plagued 
by an unusual amount of backbiting among its officers. Some 
of them had dabbled in Washington politics, hoping thereby 
to gain an advantage over their military rivals. Meade did not 
play this game, nor did he have a good eye for publicity; but 
he did unwittingly step on the toes of some rather vocal figures 
in army circles. When he was appointed to the command of 
the Fifth Corps the last of December 1862, he replaced Gen- 
eral Butterfield, a volunteer without the blessings of a West 
Point education, who by a combination of personal charm, 
ability, and political pull had risen rapidly from captain to 
major general. Butterfield failed to appreciate Meade’s pro- 
motion at his expense’® but might have forgotten the whole 
thing except for some unusual developments. Early in 1863 
General Joe Hooker had taken over command of the Army of 
the Potomac in place of the ill-fated Ambrose Burnside, and 
his close friend Butterfield became Chief of Staff. These two 
worked closely together in the brilliantly conceived but badly 
conducted Chancellorsville campaign of early May, which 
ended in ignominious defeat for Union arms. When Meade 
almost on the eve of Gettysburg suddenly received orders from 
Washington to replace Hooker as head of the army, he asked 
Butterfield for reasons of convenience and necessity to remain 
Chief of Staff until his successor could take over. Judging from 
his intimate relations with Hooker and his subsequent actions, 
it is fair to presume that Butterfield resented this change in 
commanders. Perhaps more galling was the fact that the same 
person who had bumped him off a high position now did the 
same thing to his friend Joe. Whatever his feelings in this mat- 


8 Cleaves, Meade of Gettysburg, 95-96. 
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ter, Butterfield obviously was no friend of Meade. He had 
served Hooker faithfully and well, but would he do the same 
for Meade? General John Sedgwick, commander of the Sixth 
Corps, did not think so, and he felt that Meade would regret 
his decision to keep Butterfield. '® 

The other person to resent Meade’s advancement was, of 
course, General Hooker. At one time relations between the 
two were ‘‘agreeable” because of mutual liking and respect.?° 
After Chancellorsville Hooker lost the confidence of most of 
his corps commanders, and two of them worked to secure his 
removal. There was much talk about Hooker’s shortcomings 
and in contrast Meade’s virtues. Many felt that he would make 
a good commander in place of Hooker. For a while the pot 
boiled furiously in camp, and Hooker began to blame Meade 
for much of the trouble. After several frank talks they came to 
some understanding, and Hooker realized that Meade was not 
seeking his job. Following this tiff, if it can be called that, their 
relations were never the same. Hooker never admitted his 
failures at Chancellorsville, while he constantly sought scape- 
goats to assuage his hurt pride.” Strangely enough, years later 
he claimed that it had been he who had recommended Meade 
as his successor and demanded credit for his foresight.” 

*[James C. Biddle] to General Alexander S. Webb, December 10, 1885, 
Alexander S. Webb Collection, Historical MS. Collections, Yale University. 
Biddle told how he was ordered to Manchester on July 1 and warned Sedgwick 
to get his corps ready for a march to Gettysburg. Arriving in time for dinner, 
Sedgwick asked Biddle to be his guest, saying “he wanted to know what was 
going on at Headquarters. He asked me has Meade retained Butterfield? I said 
Yes! He then looked solemn and said he regretted it, that he knew Butterfield 
weil, that he was a bold bad man and that Meade would live to regret it. It is 
needless to recount how his prediction was verified.” 

” Meade, Life and Letters, 1, 374. 

"See Cleaves, Meade of Gettysburg, 115-126, for a careful treatment of the 
telations between Meade and Hooker after the Chancellorsville campaign. 
_ ™Hooker to Samuel P. Bates, May go, 1878, Samuel P. Bates MS. Collec- 
tion, Division of Public Records of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. Hooker noticed with surprise that General Darius Couch, a former 
corps commander who had served at Chancellorsville, claimed the same honor. 
He went on to say: “I had never before doubted that Genl Meade, was ap- 
pointed at my own suggestion on the Presidents enquiring of me at Falmouth 


While in camp there, who I considered my ablest Corps Commander, which I 
answered by saying, what I believed at the time, was Genl Meade. If he had 
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The differences between Meade and Hooker were slight in 
comparison with the controversy which arose between Meade 
and Sickles. The heaviest blasis against Meade’s reputation 
and what he did at Gettysburg originated with efforts by 
Sickles to defend his own record in the battle. On July 2, the 
second day of the engagement, most of the Yankee units by 
noon had concentrated to form the famous line shaped some. 
what like a fishhook, which stretched along Cemetery Ridge 
and curved around Cemetery and Culp’s Hills. Sickles’ Third 
Corps held the furthest extension of the fishhook’s shank 
southeast of Gettysburg. Meade had expected the Third Corps’ 
line to reach from General W. S. Hancock’s Second Corps 
south to Little Round Top, a hill so situated as to guard the 
immediate left flank of the Union Army. Regardless of the 
claims that Meade gave Sickles no orders at any time for the 
disposition of the Third Corps—or if he did they were too 
vague—there is no doubt that Sickles became dissatisfied with 
his position because of low ground along much of his line. 
Fearing a Confederate attack on his left flank, he took it upon 
himself without orders from Meade to move his men forward 
to an entirely new position. In so doing, he formed a large 
bulge in the Union lines, which protruded at some places as 
much as half to three-quarters of a mile, and thus exposed 
Little Round Top while creating a gap between the Third and 
Second Corps. He had just completed this arrangement by 
mid-afternoon when Confederate troops under General James 
Longstreet, launched Lee’s main attack of the day. In the furi- 
ous, howling struggle over the Peach Orchard, the Wheatfield, 
and Devil’s Den which lasted until dusk, the Rebels in spite 
of a constant stream of Union reinforcements crushed the sali- 
ent created by Sickles but failed by a narrow margin to take 
Little Round Top. At a critical moment Sickles received a 


blow from a stray cannon ball which crushed his right leg. So 
made this enquiry of me at the end of my march to Frederick, Md. subsequently 
I should have said unhesitatingly John F. Reynolds. Twice on that march the 


latter had command of three corps, and I never had an officer under me acquit 
himself so handsomely.” 
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ended his fighting career, but he would continue to fight the 
battle of Gettysburg until the end of his long life in 1914.78 
While convalescing from his wound at his lodgings in 
Washington, which he reached on July 5, Sickles formed his 
version of events at Gettysburg for the benefit of the most im- 
portant listener in the land, Abraham Lincoln. Shortly after 
Sickles’ arrival Lincoln paid him a visit to inquire about his 
health, but more particularly about Gettysburg.?* Fearful of 
another disappointment after anticipating so much, Lincoln 
worried that Meade would not follow up his advantage and 
smash Lee before the Southern army escaped across the Poto- 
mac river. Would Meade be another George B. McClellan, or 
would he offer something new to the Army of the Potomac— 
aggressive and confident leadership?**> Whatever Lincoln’s 
doubts about Meade, Sickles in telling his side of the story of 
the battle during their several visits together did nothing to 
allay them. By skillful indirection he tried to give the impres- 
sion that he, not Meade, had played a major role in the victory. 
His story became known to such people as Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton and possibly, of more far-reaching conse- 
quences, to Henry Wikoff, the “most sophisticated busybody 
in Washington society,’ who must have sent it to his paper, 
the New York Herald.*° The previous year Wikoff had prob- 
ably been instrumental in ending to their mutual advantage 
the old feud between Sickles and James Gordon Bennett, the 
editor of the Herald.*" If need be, Sickles had at his disposal 
good press and could get his story thoroughly aired. 
It is impossible to determine how much Lincoln accepted 
*W. A. Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible (New York, 1956), 206-218, 376-379. 
“Henry E. Tremain, Two Days of War, A Gettysburg Narrative and Other 
Excursions (New York, 1905), 92-100. Major Tremain was senior aide-de-camp 
o Sickles and accompanied him from the battlefield to Washington. For an 


account of the close relations between Sickles and important members of the 
Lincoln administration, including the President and his lady, see Swanberg, 
Sickles the Incredible, 236-246. 

* Roy P. Basler, ed., Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, 
1953), VI, 918. 

*Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible, 6, 221-223. 

* Ibid., 143. 
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of Sickles’ version, which he heard repeatedly.?* Though bit- 
terly disappointed by Meade’s failure to destroy Lee’s army, 
Lincoln gave him credit for the victory at Gettysburg and re. 
fused to remove him from command.*® Other people in official 
Washington, however, had a poorer opinion of Meade. Secre. 
tary of the Navy Gideon Welles wrote that Sickles’ “repre. 
sentations confirm my impressions of Meade who means well, 
and, in his true position, that of a secondary commander, is 
more of a man than Sickles represents him. Can obey orders 
and carry out orders better than he can originate and give, 
hesitates, defers to others, has not will and self-reliance.”™ 
Secretary of State William E. Seward and Secretary of the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase were among those who for reasons 
not clear decided that Lee, not Meade, had actually won the 
battle of Gettysburg.*! Possibly they argued that if Lee’s inva- 
sion of the North were considered primarily a gigantic raid, he 
had accomplished his objective when he escaped across the 
Potomac with his booty and his army intact, though dimin- 
ished in strength. The fact of Lee’s successful retreat coupled 
with Sickles’ allegations so shaped the thinking of important 
officials that they belittled Meade’s generalship and accom- 
plishments almost before the sounds of battle had died away. 

Some of Sickles’ motives for exaggerating his own import- 
ance in the battle at the cost of Meade’s reputation are under- 
standable. Temperamentally opposites, he and Meade had 
maintained only formal relations. For companionship he had 


28 Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles went to see the President on October 
20 and there met Sickles, who denied in response to Lincoln’s question that 
Hancock had selected the battleground at Gettysburg. He asserted that “General 
Howard and perhaps himself, were more entitled to that credit than any 
others.” [Howard K. Beale and Alan W. Brownsword, eds., Diary of Gideon 
Welles (New York, 1960), I, 472.] 

*® Basler, Works of Lincoln, VI, 327-329, 341-342; VII, 273-274. 

® Beale and Brownsword, Diary of Gideon Welles, I, 473. 

® On July 17, 1863, General Alexander S. Webb, whose brigade held a key 
position close to the famous “clump of trees” during Pickett’s charge on July 3, 
wrote a long letter about the battle to his father, General James Watson Webb, 
United States Minister to Brazil. On the back of the letter Father Webb wrote 
this comment: “Chase, Seward and others write me that Lee really won that 
Battle!” Alexander S. Webb Collection. 
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associated with the convivial Hooker, who along with Butter- 
field became a crony sharing an interest in the same diversions 
from the cares of war. A self-made general, Sickles sought 
glory as he had at one time looked for political preferment.*? 
Incommand of a famous fighting unit, he had put on a good 
show at Chancellorsville and wanted to repeat his performance 
at Gettysburg. He was the only corps commander there not 
a West Pointer** and the one general who made a major deci- 
sion of fateful consequence without the approval of his supe- 
rior. Though his beloved Third Corps fought valiantly, it 
received such a beating from superior forces that it never was 
the same again and ultimately became absorbed by two other 
corps.** Brave, rash, and sure of himself, Sickles refused to 
admit that possibly he was to blame for its defeat on that bitter 
day in July. To him the explanation was to be found in 
Meade’s timidity and lack of generalship. Convinced that his 
daring move (a euphemistic phrase for insubordination) had 
saved the day and then the battle, Sickles anticipated criticism 
by trying to put Meade in the wrong.*® 

Several developments occurred in the fall of 1863 which 
stimulated Sickles to step up his attacks to the point of seeking 
Meade’s removal from command of the army. Anxious to re- 
ume active service, he swallowed his pride and went to see 
Meade in Virginia about going back to command of the Third 
Corp. Meade gave him the polite brush-off on the plausible 
grounds that a man who had recently lost his leg was not ready 
for the rigors of active campaigning. Meanwhile Sickles had 


"Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible, 168-169, 171-172, 199, 238. 

“An exception can perhaps be made in the case of General Alpheus S. 
Williams who also was not a West Pointer. Although regularly in command of 
‘division, he temporarily led the Twelfth Corps during the battle. [Mark M. 
Boatner, II, Civil War Dictionary (New York, 1959), 926-927.] 

“The First and Second Divisions became parts of the Second Corps, 
although they retained their badges and other identification marks. The Third 
Division lost its identity in the Sixth Corps. [Adjutant General’s Office, Histori- 
al and Statistical Record of Principal Military Commands in the Union and 
Confederate Armies, 1861-1862, No. 15, pp. 1-3. National Archives, War Rec- 
ords Division, Old Army Branch.]} 

“Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible, 222, 232. 
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heard disturbing rumors that Meade contemplated breaking 
up the Third Corps and combining it with some other corps, 
Even more infuriating to Sickles was the stinging criticism he 
received from General-in-Chief H. W. Halleck in his official 
report of the battle, which appeared in November.* As 
Meade’s superior, Halleck’s views had the ring of authority, 
and it hurt when he wrote: “General Sickles, misinterpreting 
his orders, instead of placing the Third Corps on the prolonga- 
tion of the Second, had moved it nearly three-quarters of a 
mile in advance—an error which nearly proved fatal in the 
battle.” More galling was the statement that “to General 


Meade belongs the honor of a well-earned victory in one of 
the greatest and best-fought battles of the war.’’37 

To the politically sensitive Sickles such gratuitous remarks 
coming from an enemy of his friend Joe Hooker had a rank 
smell. Deciding that the best antidote to politics was more 
politics, he went to Senators Zachariah Chandler of Michigan 


and Benjamin Wade of Ohio with the suggestion that the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War examine the general- 
ship of Meade. These powerful and able politicians were mem- 
bers of the committee and leaders in the radical wing of the 
Republican party, which demanded war to the finish so that 
a prostrated South could be punished for its crimes. They liked 
Hooker because he talked tough but suspected Meade because 
he kept his mouth shut about such political matters.** Domi- 


* Tbid., 232-233, 237; Cleaves, Meade of Gettysburg, 201. 

* The War of the Rebellion, A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, Vol. XXVII, pt. 1, p. 16. (Hereinafter 
cited as O. R.) Meade made his report on October 1, 1863, in which he treated 
Sickles very gently by saying: “I found that Major-General Sickles, . . . not 
fully comprehending the instructions in regard to the position to be occupied, 
had advanced ... his corps some half a mile or three-quarters of a mile in front 
of the line of the Second Corps, on the prolongation of which it was designed 
his corps should rest.” [/bid., 116.] Sickles took umbrage at even this mild rebuke 
because he considered it a reflection on his intelligence. [Swanberg, Sickles 
the Incredible, 232.] 

*°For more complete accounts of this painful episode in Meade’s careet 
and Sickles’ complicity in it, see the following books: Cleaves, Meade of Gettys- 
burg, 214-227; Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible, 236-258; Meade, Life and Let- 
ters, II, 169-189. 
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Strange Reputation 


nated by Chandler and Wade, the committee made simultane- 
ous investigations of the Chancellorsville and Gettysburg 
campaigns for the dual purpose of absolving Hooker of any 
mistakes and of condemning Meade for his.*® 

Working closely with Chandler and Wade, Sickles ob- 
tained the advantage of starting the proceedings late in Febru- 
ary of 1864, when he testified in behalf of Hooker and against 
Meade. Generals Doubleday and Howe, both no longer con- 
nected with the Army of the Potomac, followed him with their 
testimony.*® Doubleday fancied that he had a grievance 
against Meade, ** and Howe was a zealot who despised anyone 
he thought to be an admirer of General McClellan.*? On the 
basis of what this unfriendly trio said, the committee re- 
quested cf Lincoln the removal of Meade but got nowhere. 
After Meade had appeared through sheer chance before the 
committee to defend himself, Sickles smuggled his friend But- 
terfield into town from his divisional command in Tennessee 
under General William T. Sherman. Butterfield presumably 
possessed evidence strong enough to blast Meade out of his 
job. * 

While engaging in this chicanery, Sickles struck Meade 
the lowest blow of all. Using the pseudonym “Historicus” and 
purporting to be an impartial “‘eye-witness,” he wrote for the 
New York Herald an article which proposed to “vindicate his- 
tory, do honor to the fallen and justice to the survivors when 
unfairly impeached.” Meade had reacted to the committee 
hearings in a calm and dignified manner, but this attack, 
which he concluded could only have come from Sickles, infuri- 
ated him. In describing Longstreet’s assault on the Third 
Corps on July 2 the document consisted of an ingenious com- 
bination of truths, half-truths, distortions of the truth, and 
downright falsehoods—all to the glory of Sickles and the dis- 


*C.C. W., Reports, I, pp. XLI-LXxvil. 
“Ibid., pp. Xvi-xIx. 

“Meade, Life and Letters, II, 399. 

=Cc.c. W., Reports, I, pp. LXxv1, 327-328. 
“Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible, 253-254. 
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credit of Meade. ** Particularly upsetting was Meade’s inability 
to counteract the effects of the article without stooping to the 
methods of his detractor, unless Washington authorities 
granted his request for a formal court of inquiry. This, for 
good reasons, they refused. As Halleck pointed out, Sickles 
would not admit his authorship, and Meade might end up 
with a nasty newspaper war on his hands.** Although angered 
by the unfavorable publicity, Meade survived the attacks and 
retained his command. The committee had overshot its mark 
and for the sake of appearances had to give Meade an oppor 
tunity to refute Butterfield’s testimony. It also called ina 
number of other witnesses, some of them friendly to Meade. 
Altogether seventeen general officers testified about the opera- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac under Meade during the 
Gettysburg campaign and into the fall of 1863.*¢ 

For all its pains the committee produced two closely related 
reports, which came out pretty much as planned. In the first 
one it proved to its own satisfaction that its favorite, Joe 
Hooker, had in no way been responsible for the humiliating de. 
feat of the Army of the Potomac at Chancellorsville and that if 
Halleck had supported him properly he would not have re- 
signed his command just before the battle of Gettysburg. 
Should Hooker have kept his position, the committee conf: 
dently expressed the opinion that “the result of the [Gettys 
burg] campaign might have been far more decisive than it 
was.” *" Ending the report with this implied rebuke of Meade, 


““Historicus” wrote two articles, which appeared in the New York Herald, 
March 12 and April 4. In the first one, besides condemning Meade, “Historicus’ 
questioned the valor of General James Barnes, commander of a division in the 
Fifth Corps, and his men. This attack drew angry replies from a staff officer of 
the Fifth Corps and General Barnes. “Historicus” then, as could be expected, 
in a second article had the last word. For a reproduction of these documents se 
Meade, Life and Letters, I1, 323-335, 337-340. There is some question about the 
identity of “Historicus.” Cleaves believes him to be a friend of Sickles. [Meade 
of Gettysburg, 229-230.] But Meade himself was sure the author was none other 
than Sickles. [O. R., Ser. I, Vol. XXVII, pt. 1, pp. 127-128.] Swanberg agrees 
that internal evidence indicates that “General Historicus and General Sickle 
would cast the same, identical, one-legged shadow.” [Sickles the Incredible, 257, 

“ O. R., Ser. 1, Vol. XXVII, pt. 1, pp. 128, 137-138. 

“C. C. W., Reports, I, pp. XviI-xxv. 

* Tbid., p. Lv. 
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the committee then proceeded in its second report to review 
the Gettysburg campaign. If it did not accept the Sickles thesis 
completely, the committee used it as a springboard to develop 
the idea that Meade did not appreciate the advantage of the 
position at Gettysburg and seemed to have had a constant urge 
to retreat. It also charged that the army under Meade, though 
superior in strength and condition to the enemy, had missed 
one opportunity after another to crush Lee’s forces. The result 
was a sagging of morale in the army and a loss of confidence 
in Meade’s leadership. *® 

Students of the two battles, although dismissing these re- 
port as relics of political partisanship, have treated more 
stiously the accompanying testimony and documents. These 
include messages, minutes, and orders which for the Gettys- 
burg campaign alone comprise 229 pages, some of them in 
fne print. All of the witnesses who testified had fought at 
Gettysburg, and for that reason their statements are invalua- 
ble, especially those which are not to be found elsewhere. But 
considering how they were obtained, they are not trustworthy. 
In the hearings the committee sought to achieve predeter- 
mined ends by the nature and direction of its questions; more 
bluntly, many of the questions were “loaded.” Of the sixteen 
officers in addition to Meade who were called before the com- 
mittee, six were either his personal enemies or made unfavor- 
able comments. Their testimony filled 65 pages in comparison 
toabout 70 pages for the other ten witnesses. All this evidence 
regardless of reliability has become firmly embedded in the 
literature of the battle of Gettysburg. One of the unfriendly 
witnesses, Abner Doubleday, who later admitted to having 
been “unnecessarily harsh” in his “language” at the hearings, 
wrote a book on Chancellorsville and Gettysburg—volume six 
of the well-known Scribner's series on the campaigns of the 
Civil War published in 1882. A few years later the Century 
Company came out with the four volume work Battles and 


Leaders which consists of accounts by participants of major 
* Ibid. pp. LV-Lxvil. 
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battles and short articles on controversial issues, often inyoly. 
ing questions of generalship. Both Doubleday’s book and the 
section on Gettysburg in Battles and Leaders repeat many of 
the old clichés which had originated in the hearings about 
Meade’s over-cautiousness and lack of aggressive spirit. Con- 
temporary historians continue this tradition of the battle by 
listing these works in their bibliographies and citing them 
when examining Meade’s generalship. 

The attacks on Meade’s record which had been centered in 
the committee continued after the war in other quarters and 
took new forms. Aided and abetted by his friends, Sickles was 
the main instigator. In spite of emendations, additions, and 
deletions his story, though slightly stale and frayed around the 
edges, continued to create quite a stir, especially in the late 
eighties. There are several explanations why it attracted atten- 
tion then. Twenty years or more had elapsed since the war, 
and the veterans, many of them now successful middle-aged 
citizens, had the time and the nostalgic desire to hark back to 
the glories of their youth during one of the most critical and 
dramatic periods in American history. The appearance of the 
first volumes of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies* and a flood of other works on the war stimu- 
lated an even greater interest among old soldiers to find out 
exactly what had happened so that they could relive those ex: 
citing times more vividly. They were keenly sensitive to any 


slights given their regiments, brigades, or corps, and woe be 
unto anyone who cast aspersions or failed to give due credit.” 


© The first two volumes came out in 1880, and the three on the Gettysbury 
campaign appeared in 1889. 

%® The post-war correspondence of General Alexander S. Webb, especialls 
from the 1880’s on, consists largely of letters and documents arising out of 
queries of what happened to this or that person or unit, and why credit wa 
not given to the right person or unit. In his preface to a biography of General 
Hancock, which appeared in 1894, General Francis A. Walker suggested wht 
many veterans remained indifferent to the war for years after the cessation of 
hostilities. He wrote: “As in the case of most soldiers, I suppose, everything 
that brought back those days and nights of suffering and anxiety Wa 
unwelcome.” 
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Strange Reputation 


Reunions at Gettysburg of veterans of both armies became 
more popular and aroused greater interest in the location of 
monuments to commemorate some heroic deed or mark the 
position of a cherished military unit.®! Any person with a dis- 
tinguished military career who spoke well could command an 
audience, and Sickles was among those in particular demand. 
Warm-hearted, generous, and impulsive, his colorful person- 
ality attracted many people. He had the added advantage of 
possessing the devotion of his comrades in the Third Corps for 
his valor in battle at the cost of his leg.®? In 1886 he made a 
speech in Boston with the right amount of fire, enthusiasm, and 
fiction to put Meade in very bad light.** His great moment 
that year, however, came at the reunion of the Third Corps on 
july 2 in Gettysburg.®* His speech there so outraged Colonel 
G. G. Benedict of Vermont that he had the Philadelphia 
Weekly Press publish for the first time a confidential letter 
Meade had written in 1870, two years before his death, in 
answer to claims made earlier by Sickles’ friends.** This 
counterblast did not embarrass Sickles, for he answered it in 
along article which appeared in the New York Times a few 
days later. Both the letter and Sickles’ article in revised form 
came out two years later in Battles and Leaders, thus attracting 


"The State of Massachusetts started the vogue in 1879 of erecting monu- 
ments to the different regiments which had fought at Gettysburg. [W. S. Stor- 
ick, Gettysburg, the Place, the Battles, the Outcome (Harrisburg, 1932), 131.] 

“Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible, 233-234, 361. Officers of the Third Corps 
oganized at Brandy Station, September 1863, an association known as “The 
Third Army Corps Union” which Tremain claimed was the first of its kind 
among Civil War veterans. It included anyone regardless of rank who had served 
with the Third Corps. [Tremain, Two Days of War, 101-102.] 

* Quoted in S. A. Drake, Battle of Gettysburg 1863 (Boston, 1892), 111. 

“ [Samuel] Crawford to Webb, June 28, 1886; George Meade to Webb, 
july 22, 1886, Alexander S. Webb Collection. See also Swanberg, Sickles the 
Incredible, 363. 

“Meade, Life and Letters, I1, 350-354. At Gettysburg G. G. Benedict, then 
lieutenant, served on the staff of General George J. Stannard of the Third 
brigade, Third Division, First Corps. This brigade of nine months volunteers 
tom Vermont, which distinguished itself at Gettysburg, arrived as reinforce- 
ments on July 1 after the fighting for the day had ceased. [O. R., Ser. I, Vol 


XXVI, pt. 1, pp. 348-350.] After the war Benedict wrote Vermont at Gettysburg 
Burlington, 1870). 
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the attention of an even wider reading public to the Meade. 
Sickles controversy.5® 

Sickles’ persistence in continuing his feud long afte 
Meade’s death in 1872 had deep and lasting effects on pub 
licists and historians of the battle. More and more Gettysbur 
became his battle. To his credit he vigorously promoted mea 
ures to convert the battlefield into a national shrine," but to 
his discredit he insisted upon exalting his role in the battle at 
the expense of his superior’s reputation. Bitterly resenting thes 
attacks by Sickles and his friends, Meade’s admirers tried to 
defend him by adding their polemics and apologies to the 
massive literature of the battle.5* What they had to say is not 
above suspicion, but perhaps less so than the Sickles thesis, 
which also involved the question of Sickles’ own personal 
prestige. Despite these efforts of Meade’s friends, Sickles 
achieved a large measure of success in the end. Though a. 
cepted at face value by few students of the battle, his story has 
insidiously contributed to the mood of disapproval amon 
them because of apparent serious shortcomings in Meade 
himself. 

Historians are bothered by the fact that at no time before 
Grant joined him did Meade achieve success against Lee asa 
result of offensive action; his triumphs were the results of de- 


% Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New York, 1884-1887), III, 414-419 

* Swanberg, Sickles the Incredible, 365-366. The Pennsylvania State Legis 
lature chartered the Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Association in April 186, 
to act as caretaker for the battlefield. It and other Northern state legislature 
appropriate money from time to time to enable the association to buy proper) 
and build roads. In 1894 the association transferred to the United States Gos 
ernment all the property of about 600 acres of land and seventeen miles 
roads. The United States Congress in 1895 created the Gettysburg Nation 
Military Park to be governed by the Gettysburg National Park Commission 
[Storrick, Gettysburg, 130-131.] 

% Friends of Sickles even attacked Meade’s record at Chancellorsville. Se 
General Meade to Webb, June 8, 18, 1867; General A. A. Humphreys to Gen 
eral Meade, June 16, 1867, Alexander S. Webb Collection. For defense 
Meade’s record at Gettysburg see [Colonel] George Meade to Webb, Februan 
[?] 11, 1883; [James C. Biddle] to Webb, December 10, 1885; George Meade 
Webb, July 15, 1886; Isaac R. Pennypacker to Webb, November 19, 18% 
[Francis A.] Walker to Webb, April 19, 1888, October go, 1891, /bid. See als 
Meade, Life and Letters, I1, 400-422. 
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Strange Reputation 


fensive measures, and the prize example was Gettysburg. 
More disturbing to them, as to Lincoln, was Meade’s failure 
tomake a major attack against Lee’s defeated forces sometime 
and somewhere between the repulse of Pickett’s charge and 
the retreat of the Confederate army across the Potomac ten 
days later.°° Was Meade suffering from a bad case of the Mc- 
Clellan “slows” or was he a victim of a “defensive psychosis,” 
whatever that Freudian jargon might mean? William Swin- 
ton in his Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac made a 
comment which offers a key to an understanding of the wide- 
spread condemnation of Meade’s pursuit of Lee: “But even 
had the army attacked and been repulsed, General Meade 
would have been forgiven; for in war it is often better to have 
fought and lost, than never to have fought at all.” ® Meade’s 
critics would presumably have forgiven him, even if his all- 
out assault against Lee had resulted in another Cold Harbor, 
where thousands of Union troops fell before entrenched posi- 
tions of their enemy. In exacting from him this price for fame 
they reveal an American trait which thinks of victory as noth- 
ing less than decisive and surrender as nothing but uncondi- 
tional. A general, therefore, is not successful unless he has com- 
pletely destroyed the enemy; anything less borders on defeat. 
But Meade refused to make futile attacks and even demon- 
strated a willingness to risk removal from command to prevent 
needless blodshed. Here perhaps is a kind of moral courage 
that the less subtle American mind cannot fathom. 

An adequate reconstruction of the battle of Gettysburg 
obviously cannot be achieved without an understanding of 
Meade and his generalship. Certainly what happened at Little 


“For an appreciation of Lincoln’s bitter disappointment see Basler, Col- 
lected Works of Lincoln, V1, 327-329. 

“William Swinton, Campaigns of The Army of the Potomac (New York, 
1866), 971. Swinton was a newspaper reporter during the war and came to know 
the leading officers in the Army of the Potomac very well. In his book, he was 
on the whole favorably disposed toward Meade. 

“0. R., Ser. 1, Vol. XXVII, pt. 1, pp. 92-93, 104-105, 108-110. For an im- 
pressive comment on Meade’s moral courage see George R. Agassiz, ed., 
Meade’s Headquarters, 1863-1865, Letters of Colonel Theodore Lyman from 
The Wilderness to Appomattox (Boston, 1922), 57-58. 
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Round Top, the Wheatfield, the Peach Orchard, and the Co. 
dori Farm on July 2 requires careful review by someone not 
emotionally involved with either Sickles or Meade. But the 
controversy between the two, arising out of the spitefulness of 
a supreme egotist, has so beclouded events as to make the task 
well-nigh impossible. Until further study warrants a change 
in view, the student of the battle can accept as a working hy. 
pothesis General Henry J]. Hunt’s estimate of Meade. As Chief 
of the Artillery of the Army of the Potomac, but outside 
Meade’s circle of friends, Hunt could observe his superior 
closely and with detachment. From the perspective of years of 
study of the battle he came to the conclusion that “all... 
[Meade’s] acts and intentions . . . were just what they ought to 
have been, except perhaps in his order to attack at Falling 
Waters on the morning of the 13th, and especially on the 14th 
of July, when his Corps Com’drs reported against it, and | 
was then in favor of the attack, so I can’t blame him. He was 
right in his orders as to Pipe Creek; right in his determination 
under certain circumstances to fall back to it; right in pushing 
up to Gettysburg after the battle commenced; right in remain- 
ing there; right in making his battle a purely defensive one; 
right, therefore, in taking the line he did; right in not attempt- 
ing a counter-attack at any stage of the battle; right as to his 
pursuit of Lee. Rarely has more skill, vigor, or wisdom been 
shown under such circumstances. . . .” © 

A fitting coda for this eulogy is the entry for November 7, 
1872, in Strong’s diary: “Dead, General George G. Meade, to 
whom, under God, this country is indebted for Gettysburg 
and salvation from extremest disaster and for much good 
service besides.” ® 


@H. J. Hunt to Webb, January 19, 1888, Alexander S. Webb Collection. 
* Diary of George Templeton Strong, IV, 454. 
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The Fur Men: Key to Westward 
Expansion, 1822-1830 
MH 


Doyce B. Nunis, JR.* 


URING February and March 1822 the St. Louis press 
carried a striking advertisement asking for one hun- 
dred “Enterprising Young men .. . to ascend the Mis- 

souri to its source, there to be employed for one, two, or three 
years. Signed, William H. Ashley.”? This bold appeal her- 
alded the development of a new phase on the fur frontier and 
signaled the beginning of another step in the expansion of 
America westward. 


Ashley was among the first American pioneers to move 


into the newly acquired Louisiana Purchase. Slight of build, 
with no physical adornments to recommend him, he com- 
manded respect and attention because of his forceful speech 
and contagious ambition. Enterprising and determined, he 
had risen fast on the Missouri scene. By 1822 he had distin- 
guished himself as a pioneer in lead mining and real estate; he 
had worked his way up in militia ranks from captain to briga- 
dier general and in politics from justice of the peace to Mis- 
souri’s first lieutenant governor.? Though a novice in the fur 
trade, he was happily associated with an experienced frontiers- 
man and friend, Andrew Henry, in the new undertaking.® 
Responding to Ashley’s call, filled with adventure and op- 


* The author, a member of Xi chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is Lecturer 
and Assistant Research Historian at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

‘The item ran in the Missouri Gazette, February 12-March 6; the Missouri 
Republican, March 20-27; and the St. Louis Enquirer, February 26-March 24. 

*Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (Stan- 
ford, 1954), 1, 247-251; Dale L. Morgan, Jedediah Smith and the Opening of the 
West (Indianapolis, 1953), 26-27. 

*For a sketch of Andrew Henry, see Chittenden, Fur Trade, I, 251-252. 
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portunity, came a group of men headed by the young and 
handsome Jedediah Strong Smith and the quiet James 
Bridger, men who were to carve out of the expanse of the 
trans-Mississippi West the roads that would lead to empire.‘ 
With these men, Ashley introduced the idea of utilizing resi- 
dent white trappers in the field to supplant the fickle nomadic 
Indians of the plains and the dormant, outmoded trader-fort. 
Later, after failure on the upper Missouri, Ashley adapted the 
old French rendezvous system to the American fur trade asa 
means of field supply and fur collection when he lost the easy 
communciation route afforded by the arterial water system of 
the Missouri basin. The essential significance of this innova 
tion was that by employing this method in the exploitation of 
the fur fields, Americans would wander far in pursuit of the 
beaver, where they would clash with foreign trappers, traders, 
and governments. By finding new paths to America’s far flung 
borders, the way would be opened to the young nation for 
absorption, annexation, and conquest of the contested regions: 
this was Manifest Destiny. 

Quickly national attention was focused on the Ashley ven- 
ture. Niles’ Register immediately grasped the importance of 
Ashley’s bold business plan. Commenting on the impending 
departure of his party to the mountains, the paper observed 
that a “great national benefit” would undoubtedly result from 
the activities of the expedition since it would lay “the founda- 
tion for an extensive fur trade.” In a subsequent issue, the 
paper reported the plans of the fur trappers to go into the 
Columbia basin, noting that that area would “soon cease to be 
the exclusive property of the Hudson Bay company.”® 

Already the Congress was busily engaged in studying 
America’s claims and policy for the Oregon country. Under 
the chairmanship of John Floyd of Virginia, the House of Rep- 
resentatives had in 1820 sanctioned an inquiry into the ex- 


* Harrison C. Dale, The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of 4 
Central Route to the Pacific (Cleveland, 1918), 179-186; Stanley Vestal [pseud) 
Jim Bridger, Mountain Man (New York, 1946), 257-280. 

5 Niles’ Register, June 6, September 28, 1822. 
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pediency of settling and occupying the Columbia basin.® 
When Congress convened in December 1821, another attempt 
was made to bring the question of Oregon into debate. Floyd 
again found himself appointed chairman of a new special 
committee of inquiry. The resulting report and recommenda- 
tion was identical to the previous one of 1820.7 Unfortunately, 
politics had become ingrained in the issue—Floyd and his 
friends were out to embarrass John Quincy Adams, a presi- 
dential hopeful.® 

In Missouri, however, the issue of America’s westward ex- 
pansion was above the political arena. The editor of the St. 
Louis Enqutrer saw in the Ashley advertisement the enormous 
potentiality and means to an end of petty partisan politics: 


The object of this company is to trap and hunt—they are 
completely equipped, and number about 180 persons. They 
will direct their course to the three forks of the Missouri, 
a region it is said, which contains a wealth in Furs, not 
surpassed by the mines of Peru. ... They will be gone three 
years, during which times it is contemplated to visit the 
heads of the different rivers under the Mountains, and per- 
haps to go as far on the other side as the mouth of the 
Columbia. If the government of the United States, influ- 
enced by the communication derived from interested indi- 
viduals, will not listen to the proposition of Mr. Floyd, the 
enterprise of the Missourians will, in the end, accomplish 
his great object.® 


Ashley and his men were to do just that. 
Although Ashley’s initial 1822 venture was to prove a 
wretched failure—because of the accidental sinking of his pri- 


* Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 2 Sess., 679. Floyd was greatly influenced by 
Thomas Hart Benton. [Samuel F. Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy (New York, 1950) , 485-486.] The committee 
teport is found in Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 2 Sess., 945-959; Thomas H. 
Benton, Abridgment of the Debates of Congress (New York, 1857-1861), VII, 50, 
74°81; and in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, VIII (March 1907), 51-75; (De- 
cember 1907), 290-294. 

"House Report, No. 18, 17 Cong., 1 Sess. Floyd’s activities are discussed in 
George H. Ambler, The Life and Diary of John Floyd (Richmond, 1918), 53-74. 

*Bemis, John Quincy Adams, 495-496, 498. 

*St. Louis Enquirer, April 13, 1822. (Italics in original.) The article refers 
to the trans-Rocky Mountain region as “Origon.” 
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mary cargo ship on the Missouri with a loss of $10,000—he was 
not to be denied.?° With bold energy and hope he issued a 
second call through the St. Louis newspapers during early 
1823, offering an annual guaranteed wage of $200 as an in- 
ducement.'! His plans were to assume the direct command of 
the volunteers and proceed to the upper Missouri basin. There 
he would join his partner, Andrew Henry, who wintered in 
the area with a portion of the field outfit of 1822.” 

The 1823 Ashley party was complemented with a number 
of new personnel from whose ranks would come the corps of 
“mountain men’ destined to dominate the fur scene for a gen- 
eration, among inem Thomas Fitzpatrick, William Sublette, 
and David Jackson.’ Equally important was the disastrous 
battle and humiliating defeat suffered by the company at the 
hands of the Arikara Indians, which was to change drastically 
the Ashley-Henry enterprise, if not the course of America’s 
destiny. 

Oddly enough, Ashley thought he had lowered his stand- 
ards in accepting the recruits of 1823. His feeling was that he 
would have rejected them had more suitable candidates been 
available. One of the new ranks compared the company to 
Falstaff’s rapscallion regiment.'* However, the volunteers 
were to prove themselves of real worth—indeed, they were to 
become one of the most “memorable brigades” in the history 
of the fur frontier."® 

St. Louis Enquirer, June 2, 1822; Missouri Republican, June 5, 1822. 
Niles’ Register, November 16, 1822, reported that the first furs from the Rocky 
Mountains had reached St. Louis and fixed the value of Ashley's catch at $10; 
ooo. A pertinent resume of Ashley’s 1822 operations is given in Donald Mckay 
Frost, “General Ashley and the Overland Trail,” Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, New Series, LIV (1944), 177-182. 

4 Missouri Republican, January 16, 22, March 5, 1823; St. Louis Enquirer, 
February 1, 1823. 

Chittenden, Fur Trade, I, 263-264. 

8 Leroy R. Hafen and W. J. Ghent, Broken Hand: The Life Story of Thom- 
as Fitzpatrick, Chief of the Mountain Men (Denver, 1931), 19; J. Cecil Atler, 
James Bridger: Trapper, Frontiersman, Scout, and Guide (Salt Lake City, 1925); 
6; W. J. Ghent, The Early Far West (New York, 1931) , 207. 


* Charles L. Camp, ed., James Clyman (San Francisco, 1928), 22. 
* Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri (Boston, 1947), 22. 
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The Fur Men 


Leaving St. Louis on March 10, Ashley loaded his men 
into two keel boats to go up the Missouri.*® Moving steadily 
up stream, the party arrived opposite the Arikara Indians’ 
main village by May go. Fully cognizant of previous diffi- 
culties with this tribe and of the general unrest in the area but 
unaware that his partner, Andrew Henry, had suffered a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Blackfoot, Ashley, very much in 
need of pack horses, stopped to trade. "7 

The trading commenced on May 31. All seemed quiet and 
peaceful. But early on the morning of June 2, the Arikaras at- 
tacked the shore encampment of Ashley’s party. When the 
battle was over, Ashley had suffered fourteen killed and eleven 
wounded, of whom two died later. How wrong Ashley was in 
his previous estimate of the 1823 recruits was amply demon- 
strated by both their courage and bravery under the relentless 
onslaught of the treacherous Indians, for there on the be- 
sieged shore were most of his young recruits. '® 


The battle with the Arikaras almost wiped out Ashley’s 
venture for that year. And the fault was his own. Ashley had 


* Missouri Republican, March 12, 1823. 


* Morgan, Smith, 27-29, gives full particulars on the extent of Ashley’s in- 
telligence of Indian hostility. 

* Original source material for the battle can be found in the Missouri In- 
telligencer, July 8, 1823; the Missouri Republican, July 9, 1823; and the St. 
Louis Enquirer, July 12, 1823—all reprints of Ashley’s personal letters on the 
event. See an unidentified correspondent’s letter in National Intelligencer, 
September g, 1823. Doane Robinson, ed., “Official Correspondence of the 
Leavenworth Expedition into South Dakota in 1823,” South Dakota Historical 
Collections, I (1902), 247, includes Ashley's letter to O'Fallon from on board the 
Yellowstone, some 25, miles below the Arikaras’ town, dated June 4, 1823. Other 
pertinent contributions are James Clyman’s first hand recollections, Camp, 
Clyman, 15-19; Hugh Glass’s letter to the parents of John S. Gardiner, undated, 
photographically reproduced in John G. Neidhart, The Splendid Wayfaring 
New York, 1920), 240. [Cited in Robinson, “Leavenworth Expedition,” 247.] 
Also a sketch of Ashley and the 1823 event by C. C. Broadhead, undated, Ashley 
Papers, Missouri Historical Society (hereinafter cited as MHS). U.S. Senate, Ex- 


ecutive Documents, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., Serial No. g! 


, II, also contains original 
accounts. 


The most recent, and by far the best, account of the battle is given in 
Morgan, Smith, 52-56, who gives the casualties as such. Niles’ Register, August 
9, 1823, reporting the event, fixed casualties as 13 killed, 10 wounded out of the 
$5 men in the shore party. Daniel T. Potts stated that there were 16 killed, 14 
wounded. [Philadelphia Gazette and Daily Advertiser, November 14, 1826; 
Frost, “General Ashley,” 218.] 
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dared to approach the Indian village with full knowledge of 
the Arikaras’ open hostility. He had divided his party into 
two groups; he had ignored repeated warnings that this tactic 
was frought with danger; he had ordered one group to camp 
on shore under the very guns of the Indians; he had even 
traded a quantity of weapons and ammunition for horses. 
Sure in the belief that his personal charm had worked to pacify 
the Indians, he had spent the night of June 1 on one of the 
keel boats, leaving forty of his party ashore with the precious 
horses under the palisades of the Indian town. When the at. 
tack was on, his men in the boats refused to obey his orders. 
Were these experienced and hardened voyageurs panic 
stricken or arrant cowards? Or had they lost confidence in 
Ashley? 

When Ashley ordered the boats to move inshore to pick 
up the stranded land party, the crews refused to comply. It 
was apparent to the seasoned river veterans that such an at- 
tempt would be disastrous: The Indians had the advantage 
of shooting from their palisades, and they had complete com- 
mand of the approach. The Missouri Intelligencer of July 1, 
1823, in reporting the event, praised the crews for their “great 
spirit and gallantry” and vindicated their disobedience- 
“owing to the exposed position of the boats, and the over- 
whelming number of the enemy, they were obliged to cut 
their cable and retreat.” 

Acting with the instincts of a wounded man, Ashley sent 
out an anxious call for military assistance from down rivet 
where he had fled for safety. Answering his urgent plea, the 
Leavenworth expedition, hastily assembled, set forth to chas- 
tise the belligerent Indians, only to fail: Leavenworth blun- 
dered away the opportunity of surprise attack by seeking 4 
peace parley. Overnight the clever Indians deserted their vil 


lage and took to the plains.’® 
® Robinson, “Leavenworth Expedition,” 181-234, has original sources in 
extenso. Frost, “General Ashley,” 254-260, 262-274, 278-279, 280-285, gives the 


press discussions of the event and its aftermath. Niles’ Register, October 1!, 
1823, printed Maj. Gen. E. P. Gaines’ letter to the War Department, enclosing 
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The Fur Men 


This failure closed the Missouri highway to the west and 
the door on Ashley’s ambitious hopes of fur harvest in the 
region. By force of circumstances, attention would now have 
iv be given to an alternate route to the fur fields: the Platte- 
Wind-Sweetwater-Snake country.*° This would bring the 
Ashley men into an area newly opened for the United States 
at the conference table with England and into direct conflict 
with that nation for a fur-trade empire.*! 

Other benefits could possibly accrue to the United 
States. Thomas Hart Benton, spokesman for western expan- 
sion, pointed the way ina letter to the editors of the 
Missouri Intelligencer: 


Many of the most eminent men in Congress have expressed 
their opinion that a direct intercourse between the Valley 
of the Mississippi and the East Indies, will be opened by the 
way of the Missouri and Columbia rivers . . . . Such an 
event will be a splendid era in the history of the West. Be- 
ides facilitating the direct intercourse with Asia, a settle- 
ment on the Columbia is necessary to save to us the fur trade 
of the Rocky Mountains, and to keep the numerous Indians 
in that quarter from being against us in time of war.?? 


He boldly demanded federal protection for the fur trappers.** 
The exploits of the fur men began to capture the attention of 
the nation; they were becoming publicists for Manifest 
Destiny. 

In addition to this momentous shift to the central mountain 
region, the battle with the Arikaras amply demonstrated that 
Ashley was unfit for command in the field. Emerging to fill the 





Leavenworth’s report to Brig. Gen. Henry Atkinson, August 30, 1823. The offi- 
Gal report is found in House of Representatives, Executive Documents, 18 
Cong., 1 Sess., Serial No. 93, Doct. L, 55-108. 

* Merrill J. Mattes, “Behind the Legend of Colter’s Hell: The Early Ex- 
plorations of Yellowstone National Park,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXVI (September 1949), 264; Paul C. Phillips, “William Henry Vanderburgh: 
fur Trader,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXX (March 1926), 384. 

"The Missouri Republican, September 17, 1822, noted that the increasing 
fur trade activity out of St. Louis would soon be able to challenge the Hud- 
%n's Bay Company. This was echoed in Niles’ Register, September 28, 1822. 

* Missouri Intelligencer, April 8, 1823. 

* Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 43%,-443- 
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leadership vacuum came the youthful triumvirate of Jedediah 
Smith, David Jackson, and William Sublette. 

Another result of Ashley’s defeat was the charge leveled 
at the British by Benjamin O'Fallon, United States Indian 
Agent. Writing to General William Clark, the Indian Superin. 
tendent, he pointedly quoted a recent express, stating “that 
many circumstances . . . have transpired to induce a strong 
belief, that the British traders, (Hudson Bay Company) are 
exciting the Indians against us, either to drive us from that 
quarter, or reap with the Indians the fruits of our labour! 
Then with characteristic frontier vitriol O’Fallon continued: 


I was in hopes that the British traders had some bounds to 
their rapacity .... Like the greedy wolf, not yet gorged with 
the flesh, they guard over the bones—they ravage our fields, 
and are unwilling that we should glean them—although 
barred by the treaty of Ghent, from participating in our 
Indian trade, they presume and are not satisfied to do so, 
but, becoming alarmed at the individual enterprise of our 
people, they are exciting the Indians against them. They 
furnish them with the instruments of Hell, and a passport 
to Heaven—the instruments of death, and a passport to our 
bosoms. *4 


The National Intelligencer picked up the cry, reporting that 
British traders had established two posts on American terti- 
tory and were on the move into the Snake fork of the Colum 
bia. The demand went up that “something decisive must be 
done.”’*® It fell to Ashley and his men to make the first moves. 

With the disbanding of the ‘Missouri Legion,” Leaven- 


“ Letter dated July 3, 1823, in Missouri Intelligencer, July 29, 1823. (Italic 
in original.) 

* National Intelligencer, September 24, 1823. (Italics mine.) Other eastern 
newspapers took up the discussion. Frost, “General Ashley,” 243-245, 247-25% 
261, prints pertinent extracts. The New York American, October g, 1823, crit 
cized the trappers and labeled them the aggressors against the Indians. Ashley 
hotly replied in a letter to the editors, St. Louis Enquirer, November 17, 1523: 
From the western view, the Indians were “marked out to be persecuted by the 
rest of the human family, with impunity.” [Missouri Republican, March 2, 
1824.] Strong support came from Kentucky urging that military protection be 
given that area east of the Rocky Mountains. [Missouri Intelligencer, December 
g, 1823.] 
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The Fur Men 


worth’s expeditionary force, Ashley returned in disgust to St. 
Louis for the winter while the remnants of the company, 
under the experienced and steady Andrew Henry, turned 
suthwestward toward the central mountain area, the future 
wne of exploration. Forced by the Arikara defeat and the 
avid hostility of the Blackfoot in the upper Missouri basin, the 
Ashley men found themselves in the winter of 1823-1824 in 
fairly virgin territory south of headwaters of the Missouri, 
west of the Continental Divide.?® 

General explorations occupied the major interest of the 
company; the motivation was an unquenchable thirst for fur 
profits. Jedediah Smith, along with his friends William Sub- 
letteand David Jackson explored the Seedskidee, Sweetwater, 
Wind, and Green river valleys, moving farther west to the 
Tetons and their environs the following year.*7 

It was because of this shift from the easily communicable 
water route to the Missouri basin to the central route, more 
dificult in its accessibility, that the idea of a yearly supply train 


going into the field to rendezvous with the resident trappers 
emerged. 


When General Ashley journeyed west during the winter of 
1824-1825, the scheme was devised in consultation with his 
chief lieutenants.** Ashley returned to St. Louis and in July 
1825 set out with a supply mule train to hold the first rendez- 
vous at Henry’s Fork on the Green river.*® Though William 
Ashley is credited with devising this system of supply and col- 


* Missouri Intelligencer, January 20, 1824; T. D. Bonner, ed., The Life and 
Adventures of James P. Beckwourth . . . (London, 1891), 96. For the 1823-1824 
explorations, consult Dale, Ashley-Smith Explorations, 88-117; Morgan, Smith, 
79-05. 

“Camp, Clyman, 13-38; Frost, “General Ashley,” 189-199. 

*Ashley to [General Henry Atkinson] December [?], 1825, Ashley Papers, 
gives a summary of his trip. [Cited in Dale, Ashley-Smith Explorations, 115- 
\57, Who dates the letter December 1.] Ray A. Billington, The Far Western 
Frontier, 1830-1860, The New American Nation Series, ed. by Henry S. Com- 
mager and Richard B. Morris (New York, 1956), 43, credits Ashley as devising 
the system. 

*Dale L. Morgan, “The Diary of William H. Ashley,” Bulletin of the 
Missouri Historical Society, X1 (October 1954), 9-40; (January 1955), 158-186; 
April 1955), 279-301, gives Ashley’s extensive account of this event. 
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lection in the field, credit should also be given to William 
Sublette, his most useful business lieutenant in the fur field” 

From this initial penetration into the Jackson Hole basin, 
exploration-exploitation became a major objective: the aim 
was to find new frontiers for American fur interests and in » 
doing to focus national attention on the West. In all these en. 
terprises Smith, Jackson, and Sublette played a prominent 
part. 

At the second rendezvous in July 1826, held on the Weber 
river in Utah, Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, fast friends since 
the Arikara defeat—a friendship cemented by three years’ a. 
sociation in the field—bought out General Ashley's fur-trade 
interest for $16,000.*! Sublette had accompanied Ashley from 
St. Louis in March with the yearly supply train; he had up. 
doubtedly laid the basis for the sale.*? 

In addition to the fixed sum, the new partnership agreed 
to purchase all their supply goods exclusively from Ashley for 
a period of five years on a C.O.D. basis with delivery by Ashley 
to the rendezvous sites. The only obligation imposed on Ash- 


® Bonner, Beckwourth, 105; Camp, Clyman, 32. For a definitive treatment 
of William Sublette’s career, John E. Sunder, Bill Sublette (Norman, 1959 
passim. 

* Nathaniel Wyeth to Henry Hall, Tucker, and Williams, November § 
1833, copy in Fur Trade Envelope, 1812-1844, MHS, gives the figure as $30,000 
[cited in F. G. Young, ed., “Correspondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel 
J. Wyeth, 1831-36,” Sources of History of Oregon (Eugene, 1899), I, 74]. Ashley 
to [B. Pratte & Co.], October 14, 1826, Ashley Papers; Articles of Agreement 
July 18, 1826, Sublette Papers, MHS. Chittenden, Fur Trade, 1, 279-280, dates 
sale July 18, 1826. 

On the basis of three documents, the Articles of Agreement, July 18, 1826 
Ashley to Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, October 1, 1827, Sublette Papers, and 
James Bruffee to Ashley, October 18, 1827, Ashley Papers, the price of $16,000 
would seem correct. According to the Articles of Agreement, the selling pric 
was $16,000. From that Ashley deducted $5,000 he owed to Smith for the dis 
solution of their partnership. A note of $7,821 was paid to Ashley at the 182) 
rendezvous. It had been previously stated that the partners must sell all theit 
beaver to Ashley for the next two years (at fixed prices) to cover the outstand 
ing, though unstated, debt. On this evidence, the partners paid $16,000: $5,000 
deducted by Ashley for Smith’s assets; balance, $11,000. Of this amount, $7.2! 
was given in the form of a note. Thus, the three partners paid in 1826, onl} 
$3,179 down, probably in furs. 

® Bonner, Beckwourth, 107. It should be noted, based on the outstanding 
research of Morgan, Smith, 172-173, 175-190, 231, 415 footnote, that Ashley had 
chosen Smith as his partner to replace Henry early in 1825. [Supported in4 
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ley was that he would not supply any other trapper-trader 
companies unless he had a personal investment in such a trans- 
action as a member-partner.** 

General Ashley found the offer a tempting and acceptable 
one. He was eager to return to the political arena. The pros- 
pect of an even more profitable business—that of general con- 
tractor to the needs of the fur men—was an added enticement 
along with his yearning for a more settled gentlemanly life. 
Besides, he had profited handsomely from his brief fur busi- 
ness experience, by some $50,000, and now had the means to 
fulfill more pressing ambitions and hopeful dreams. He would 
assume the role of elder statesman for the fur frontier.** 

Thus was formed the business partnership of young “parti- 
sans’—Smith, Jackson, and Sublette.** The years 1826-1830 
on the fur frontier belong to them for their exploits of daring 
on the western fringe of America’s domain. They found the 
paths to empire for a people ever hungry for land, and they 
were responsible for capturing American attention and focus- 
ing iton the West. 

No three partners could have been better suited to the 
demands of their business, for each had a singular comple- 
mentary gift: William Sublette, foresight and business acu- 
men, mixed with a forceful and energetic disposition; Smith, 
dedication and fearless daring in the field, humble and pious 
in the execution of his duties; Jackson, steadfastness to pur- 


letter, Jedediah Smith to U.S. Plenipotentiary at Mexico, December 16, 1826, 
cited in Ibid., Appendix A, 331.] 

Previous evidence on this sale can be found in Chittenden, Fur Trade, I, 
272; J. J. Warner, “Reminisciences of Early California, 1831 to 1846,” Annual 
Publications of the Historical Society of Southern California, VII, Pt. II-III, 
(1907-1908), 186; Ezra D. Smith, “Jedediah §. Smith and the Settlement of 
Kansas,” Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, XI (1911-1912), 257; 
Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels: 1748-1846 (Cleveland, 1904- 
1907), XIX, 297, note. 

“Articles of Agreement, July 18, 1826, Sublette Papers. 

“Chittenden, Fur Trade, I, 279-281. 

“The word “partisan” means chief. It was used by Ashley. [Ashley to [?], 
January 11, 1829, Ashley Papers. See also, Frederick E. Voelker, “The Mountain 
Men and Their Part in Opening the West,” Bulletin of the Missouri Historical 
Society, INT (July 1947), 154.) 
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pose and direction, shy and retiring. While Sublette ran the 
supply trains to the rendezvous and marketed the furs and 
Jackson looked after the fur gathering in the company’s pre. 
empted domain, Smith wandered far afield in pursuit of more 
productive fur areas for harvest to swell the profits—a bal. 
anced combination of business-frontiersmen. 

In August 1826, when the three partners separated at the 
rendezvous near the Great Salt Lake, Jedediah Smith moved 
south, then west to his California exploits—the first American 
to make the overland journey; Jackson penetrated into the 
lower regions of the Snake river country, while Sublette 
wandered northward.** Although details for Jackson’s and 
Sublette’s are scanty in comparison to Smith’s well recorded 
travels, the financial results of the fall operation speak well 
for their efforts. The partners sold $22,690 worth of furs to 
Ashley's field man, James Bruffee, who captained the supply 
train west in 1827.97 

Sublette, returning in the late winter of 1826-1827 to 
Cache valley, the rendezvous site, took it upon himself to go to 
St. Louis to confer with Ashley on the supply needs for the 
coming season. In company with “Black”’ Harris, he set out on 
January 1, and after several near disasters, arrived in St. Louis 
on March 4.*8 

The arrival could not have been better timed. Ashley was 
in the midst of negotiations with the French Fur Company of 
the Chouteaus, an old and distinguished Missouri fur family.” 
If completed, the negotiations would have seriously chal- 
lenged Smith, Jackson, and Sublette in the harvest of the fur 
fields; in all probability a fur war would have resulted, ob- 


*® Dale, Ashley-Smith Explorations, 184; Frost, “General Ashley,” 207-209; 
Morgan, Smith, 216-218. 

* Bruffee to Ashley, October 18, 1827, Ashley Papers. 

% For Sublette’s narrative of this event, see New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
December 27, 1843; March 14, 1844. Bonner, Beckwourth, 62, contributes a minor 
detail. For the occasion of Sublette’s rather belated narrative, see John E. 
Sunder, ed., “Report of Journey to the Rocky Mountains,” Bulletin of the 
Missouri Historical Society, X1 (October 1954), 41-42. 

® Harriette J. Westerbook, “The Chouteaus and Their Commercial Em 
pire,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XI (June-September 1933), 786-797: 942-966. 
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suring the importance of the West to the nation. But Sub- 
lette was able to stem the threat by offering Ashley a tempting 
proposition to extend the original purchase agreement on a 
cash and carry F.O.B. basis for the firm out of St. Louis.‘ 

The young partisans held the third annual rendezvous in 
1827 at the Cache valley, safe in the knowledge that they were 
still masters on the American fur frontier. This was the first 
gathering since Ashley’s sale, and it was to mark their last 
active association with him in the fur trade field.*! Ashley out- 
fitted and sent to the rendezvous site the last of his supply 
trains, and, significantly, it brought along a four-pound can- 
non, mounted on a gun carriage, drawn by two mules—a pro- 
phetic sign of things to come, for it demonstrated the 
practicability of a wagon road across the plains to the Rocky 
Mountains from the East. *? 

The Niles’ Register had earlier noted such a possibility in 
reporting Andrew Henry’s comment that he and his party had 
discovered a “‘passage by which loaded wagons [could] reach 
the navigable waters of the Columbia River.” ** On Ashley’s 
return to St. Louis from the 1826 rendezvous, wagon wheels 
west were pronounced feasible in the newspaper account. The 
editor Charles Keemle of the Missouri Herald and St. Louis 
Advertiser happily announced in the November 8 issue: 


The recent expedition of General Ashley to the country 
west of the Rocky Mountains has been productive of in- 
formation on subjects of no small interest to the people of 
the Union. It has proved, that overland expeditions in 


“Morgan, Smith, 224. Chittenden, Fur Trade, I1, 940-941, prints Ashley's 
unaddressed note giving credence to his Chouteau negotiations. 

“Ibid. 

“Ashley to [General Henry Atkinson], December [?], 1825, Ashley Papers; 
St. Louis Enquirer, March 11, 1826; Philadelphia National Gazette, April 10, 
i826. There is a hint of evidence that tends to give the credit for the first wagon 
wheels into the area to the British, for a big gun was in Ross’s party in 1824. 
Was this a cannon mounted on wheels? [T. C. Elliott, ed., Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, XIV (December 1915), 382.] 

“Niles’ Register, December 4, 1824. Thomas H. Benton and John Floyd 
had consistently maintained the ease of communication overland to the Pacific 


coast. Benton, Abridgement, VII, 203; Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 Sess., 
7] 
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large bodies may be made to that remote region without 
the necessity of transporting provisions for a man or beast 
.... The whole route lay through a level and open country 
better for carriages than any turnpike road in the United 
States. Wagons and carriages could go with ease as far as 
General Ashley went, crossing the Rocky Mountains at the 
source of the north fork of the Platte, and descending the 
valley of the Buenaventura towards the Pacific Ocean. * 


While Ashley was demonstrating the ease of wagon 
wheels west and carving out a trail on which thousands would 
soon be traveling in safety, Jedediah Smith was finding other 
new paths to the Pacific. When he returned on July g from his 
excursion into the occupied portion of Mexican California, 
the rendezvous commenced.* For ten days the serious work 
of trading furs and restocking supplies for the coming season 
was earnestly attended to in the midst of jovial fun-making 
and tall tale-telling. 

Before leaving St. Louis for the return to the appointed 
rendezvous, in company with Ashley’s caravan, William Sub- 
lette applied for a license to trade with the Indians. Dated 
March 26, 1827, the license granted permission to his company 
to trade for two years “on Clark’s river of the Columbia, and 
mouth of Lewis’ fork on the Columbia.”** The youthful 
partnership was to challenge the Hudson’s Bay Company’ 
monopoly in the Oregon country. In so doing, Smith, Jackson, 
and Sublette were to become the first instruments through 
which the United States would actively engage the British for 
ownership of the northwest coast under the terms of the Cor- 
vention of 1818. 

From 1818 to 1827 American policy toward the far North- 
west went through a progression of changes. The Convention 


“ (Italics mine.) 

“© Maurice Sullivan, The Travels of Jedediah Smith (Santa Ana, Calif, 
1934), 105. Smith left July 13, 1827, for his second expedition to the Pacific, one 
that would take him to Oregon. 

“Licenses to Trade with the Indians, U.S. Senate, Executive Documents, 
20 Cong., 1 Sess., Serial No. 186, Doct. 98. 
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The Fur Men 


of 1818 had been signed by the United States for only one 
purpose—to keep peace. Immediately thereafter, American in- 
terest centered on the maritime fur-trade, and its allied trans- 
Pacific commerce and whale fisheries of the north Pacific 
rather than on the physical possession of the disputed area. In 
the 1820's the northwest coast became a political issue invoked 
against John Quincy Adams by his political foes. From this 
battle, one that lasted through Adams’ national career, 
emerged demands for American settlement in the region. 
These settlements were to be established on the coast by send- 
ing settlers around the Horn. When this failed, a proposal to 
establish naval and military bases on the Columbia was 
argued. #7 


The diplomacy and personality of John Quincy Adams 
spanned this period of change. Although he was instinctively 
acontinentalist and ‘‘one of the great apostles of Manifest 
Destiny,” Adams was forced to move for positive American 


possession of the Northwest, in the final analysis, only because 
of the political pressures that mounted against him. To 
Adams’ credit, however, he did foresee the day when the dis- 
puted area would become an integral part of the United 
States, a vision which even his most bitter opponent, Thomas 
Hart Benton, did not share.*8 


Several abortive efforts were made to focus the issue. Ben- 
ton proposed as early as 1818 that John Jacob Astor's firm, the 
American Fur Company, be granted permission to traffic in 
the Oregon country, but to no avail.*® After the news of Ash- 


“ Albert Gallatin to Henry Clay, June 27, August 7, 1827. William R. Man- 
ning, ed., Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Canadian Relations, 
1784-1860 (Washington, 1942), II, 595-597, 606-612. Bemis, John Quincy Adams, 
452-535, details the various dev elopments. 

“Ibid., 182, 530, 568. Benton’s major concern tended to emphasize the 
trans-Pacific commerce as the major interest link, at least until 1825. [Benton, 
Abridgement, VII, 366-369, 543-550.] On the other hand, Floyd from the very 
urst held up the prospect of American expansion to the Pacific coast. [Annals of 
Congress, 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 408. ] 

“Selections of Editorial Articles from the St. Louis Enquirer, on the Sub- 


ject of Oregon and Texas ... by Hon. Thomas Hart Benton . . . Transcript, 
Benton Papers, MHS. 
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ley’s defeat at the hands of the Arikara Indians, Benton ad. 
vocated governmental protection of the fur trade through use 
of federal cavalry.°° The suggestion was never considered. In 
1825, Congressman George Tucker sought to have the United 
States extinguish Indian land claims west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the purpose of ‘“‘colonizing the free people of color,”™ 
Again, the proposal was ignored. 

But when the government granted to Smith, Jackson, and 
Sublette a trading permit in 1827, the first positive step was 
taken in establishing American occupancy in the far North. 
west—an action that was to have enormous weight at the con- 
ference table when the final Anglo-American settlement of 
the Oregon country was made in 1846.5* Federal approval of 
a trading license was by no means contrary to the 1818 Con- 
vention, for that document asserted the right of both Britain 
and the United States to free and open entry into the contested 
region.®* Now the contest was to be joined by the heirs to Ash- 
ley’s fur business. 


The three partners laid their plans before they broke the 
1827 rendezvous.** With imaginative daring they designed a 
bold assault: Smith would return to California, trap north- 
ward to Oregon, then move across the Rocky Mountains to the 
rendezvous site; Jackson would remain in the central moun- 


tain area; Sublette would move northward to winter in Black- 


Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 435-443- 

* Benton, Abridgement, VIII, 347. 

John Q. Adams to Richard Rush, July 22, 1823, contains a succinct ex- 
position of American claims to the area; Richard Rush to Adams, August 12, 
1824; Henry Clay to Gallatin, June 19, 1826, are pertinent. [Manning, Diplo- 
matic Correspondence, 11, 55-56, 76-80, 459-469.] British claims are given in con- 
ference notes under date of December 16, 1826, with the American rebuttal. 
[[bid., 553-560, note.| See Register of Debates, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., II, Pt. 2, Ap- 
pendix, 29-38, for documentary summary. For a concise treatment of 1821-1827 
diplomacy, Lester B. Shippee, “Federal Relations of Oregon—II,” Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly, XX (September 1918), 189-214. 

Bemis, John Quincy Adams, 482-483. 

™ Before departing, Smith wrote a report of his 1826-1827 trip for General 
William Clark. The letter, dated July 12, 1827, at the Little Lake of Bear Rive, 
is printed in the Missouri Republican, October 11, 1827, and has been repro- 
duced in Dale, Ashley-Smith Explorations, 186-194; Morgan, Smith, 334-347: 
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foot country.°® These plans resulted in an intimate personal 
contact with British traders and trappers working east out of 
Fort Vancouver. 

Previous contact had been made in 1824. American trap- 
pers in Ashley's employ had met Alexander Ross in June and 
Peter Skene Ogden the following December. But these meet- 
ings with the field men of Hudson’s Bay Company had either 
been cursory or advantageous to the Americans—a number of 
the British trappers deserted to the Ashley ranks with their 
caches of furs. During the following year there were innumer- 
able brief encounters.®* It was not, however, until 1827, when 
Thomas Hart Benton, seeking political ammunition against 
John Quincy Adams, requested information regarding ‘‘trade 
and intercourse with the Indians west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” that Ashley recorded his impressions. *? 


In replying to Benton’s inquiry, Ashley remarked that he 
was informed in the ‘“‘course of several hunts” that the Hud- 
son’s Bay men had taken out of “our Territory” some 85,000 
beaver worth $600,000. Furthermore, Ashley told his sena- 
torial friend, the British had dared to fly their flag on Ameri- 


“For Smith’s 1827-1829 travels, refer to his biographers, Dale, Morgan, 
Sullivan, and Joseph H. Hill, The History of Warner's Ranch and Its Environs 
Los Angeles, 1927), 75-91. For Jackson and Sublette see Ashley to Thomas H. 
Benton [Draft fragment], January 20, 1829, Ashley Papers [cited in full in 
US. Senate, Executive Documents, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., Serial No. 181, Doct. 67]; 
Bonner, Beckwourth, 74-79. 

“Missouri Intelligencer, October 7, 1825; extracts from the journals and 
correspondence of John McLeod, Sr., Fur Trade Envelope, 1812-1844, MHS; 
William $. Lewis and Paul C. Phillips, eds., The Journal of John Work (Cleve- 
land, 192g), 37; E. E. Rich, ed., Peter Skene Ogden’s Snake Country Journals, 
1824-25 and 1825-26 (London, 1950), 51, 143; E. E. Rich, ed., The Letters of 
John McLaughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and Committee, First 
Series, 1825-38 (Toronto, 1941), 68-70; Frederick Merk, Fur Trade and Empire 
Cambridge, 1931), 274-275; Alexander Ross, The Fur Hunters of the Far West 
London, 1855), II, 127; T. C. Elliott, “Peter Skene Ogden, Fur Trader,” Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, X1 (September, 1910) , 248; Frederick Merk, “Snake Coun- 
ty Expedition 1824-25,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXV (June 1934), 110- 
112, 

_ "Edward G. Bourne, “Aspects of Oregon History before 1840,” Oregon 
Historica! Quarterly, VI (September 1905), 255-275, and Lester B. Shippee, “Fed- 
tral Relations of Oregon,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, XIX (June 1918), 111- 


'33, over early phases of the problem of the Convention of 1818 in domestic 
politics, 
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can soil, but his men under the command of Jedediah Smith 
had taken care of that impudence. 


As to Americans in the region, Ashley reported: 


I have no knowledge of any of our citizens being west of the 
Rocky Mountains, upon the territory of the United States, 
except those employed or equipped by me; and having a 
pretty correct idea of the bounds of their operations, can, 
with certain, say, that in no instance have they advanced 
north of the goth degree of north latitude, the supposed 
boundary between the United States and Great Britain. 


Yet, Ashley continued, the British were in evidence on all 
hands on American territory, sowing seeds of hostility among 
the Indians of the region.** A copy of Ashley’s letter was dis- 
patched by the State Department to America’s Minister to 
England Albert Gallatin to use in his discussions with Britain 
over the Oregon country. This information was to weave a 
fabric for American diplomacy that would form a basis for 
future decision.*® 

A fateful and decisive encounter between American and 
British trappers in the field resulted from the operational 
plans of Smith, Jackson, and Sublette during the 1827-1828 
season. That this encounter should occur in the country of 
the Blackfoot, a tribe that was to take vengeance that very 
season upon the Americans, was unfortunate for British fur 
interests. Thereafter, the Americans labelled all Indian diff 
culties in the fur fields a British conspiracy. The contest was 
forcefully joined for the Oregon country, and Ashley dutifully 
reported the events for the eager Senator Benton on learning 
them from William Sublette during his return visits to St. 
Louis each spring for rendezvous supplies. 


* Ashley to Benton, printed in the Missouri Observer and St. Louis Enquir- 
er, October 21, 1827, copy in Ashley Papers. (Italics mine.) 

® Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, II, 649-650, note. 

® There are innumerable fragments in the Ashley Papers, dated 1828-1829, 
some written in St. Louis, others in Washington, that discuss the problems aris: 
ing from the American and British trapper-traders in the region. Emphasis is 
placed on British violations. 
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Coupled with awareness of extensive British operations in 
the American pre-empted fur domain, a combination of hos- 
tile natives and a fickle nature deprived the young firm of 
partisans of their profits for the 1827-1828 hunt. But Smith, 
Jackson, and Sublette were not to be undone; they would 
place their challenge before the high councils of the nation 
and seek revenge.®! Their solution was a simple one—remove 
the British.*? Manifest Destiny was on the march. 

When the three partners were reunited at the 1829 rendez- 
vous held on the Popo Agie near Great Salt Lake, they found 
themselves sharing a common knowledge of the British threat 
to their fur interests. Smith in his two year travels had ex- 
perienced both British humaneness and competition; Jackson 
and Sublette, only the latter.** From this first-hand contact 
and information, the partners composed a report on their 
three years of field operations. One direct objective of the nar- 
rative was unmistakable—British fur interests must give way 
to American: 


Now in hope our fellow citizens will take it into considera- 
tion... to assist and more safely protect their fellow citizens 


“William H. Ashley, “Report on the Fur Trade West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” October 24, 1828 [printed in full, U.S. Senate, Executive Documents, 
20 Cong., 2d Sess., Serial No. 181, Doct. 67], Ashley Papers; Philadelphia Na- 
tional Gazette, April 29, 1829, quotes Ashley's report; William H. Ashley to 
[Thomas H. Benton?], December 26, 1828; [Draft fragment] Ashley to Benton, 
January 20, 1829. 

“Bemis points out that up through 1827, there were no positive achieve- 
ments toward a genuine settlement with England of the Oregon question. From 
the British point of view, it was consistently maintained that the Hudson's Bay 
Company men had never violated the territory of the United States, that they 
at least tried to avoid poaching. [John Scaglione, ed., “Ogden’s Report of His 
\829-g0 Expedition,” California Historical Society Quarterly, XXVIII (June 
1949), 119.) The Hudson’s Bay Company specifically ordered its men not to 
intrude on American soil. [Letter from the Governor and Committee to George 
Simpson, March 12, 1827, Merk, Fur Trade, 286; Merk, “Snake Country Expedi- 
tion,” 119-120; E. E. Rich, ed., Simpson’s 1828 Journey to the Columbia (Tor- 
onto, 1947), 55-] 

“For Smith, see his biographers, Dale, Morgan, Sullivan. As to the other 
partners, their’s had been an encounter that only gave emphasis to the British 
threat. Simpson remarked on their poor 1828 showing. [Rich, Simpson’s 1828 
Journal, 55.) This decrease in profits was in no small measure due to the or- 
dered policy of the Hudson's Bay Company directorate: an order sent out to 
Simpson, March 12, 1827, to trap the region south of the Columbia and west of 
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in this country than they have done; but until British inter- 
lopers are dismissed from off our territory, Americans will 
never be respected or acknowledged as patrons by Indians 
on the west side of the Rocky Mountains. Further, the Brit- 
ish influence is gaining ground every day, which our losses 
and sad disaster can easily show and account for. While they 
pass unmolested throughout all our territories from N. to 
S. and Even from the Hudson’s bay to the mouth of the 
Columbia. But we, for no other reasons than because we are 
Americans, are tormented and annoyed by Every tribe. 


The issue was clearly defined: to the north and west flew Brit- 
ain’s flag with its commensurate influence on the Indians. If 
American commercial rights and territorial prerogatives were 
to be protected, that accursed flag would have to be removed. 

Leaving his partners to winter in the field, Sublette set out, 
again in company with “Black” Harris, on December 25, for 
St. Louis, taking with him the company’s summary report ad- 
dressed to General William Clark. In early February he ar- 
rived safely at his destination. Immediately, Sublette began 
elaborate preparations for the 1830 rendezvous. His plans 
were revolutionary—the supplies would be carried west to 
the mountains in wagons. 

On April 10 ‘“‘a caravan of ten wagons, drawn by five mules 
each, and two dearborns, drawn by one mule each,” accom- 
panied by twelve head of cattle and a milch cow, departed 
from St. Louis for the summer rendezvous site. Under the 
command of William Sublette, the company’s complement 
consisted of eighty-one mule-mounted men. 
the mountains “as bare as possible.” [Merk, “Snake Country Expedition,” 119- 
120; quoted in part in Rich, Peter Skene Ogden’s Journals, \xii; Merk, Fur 
Trade, 286.] For earlier applications of this device of methodically trapping 
out the fur country south of the Columbia, see Frederick Merk, “The Snake 
Country Expedition, 1824-25; an Episode of Fur Trade and Empire,” Missis 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XXI (March 1934), 49-62. 

“Smith, Jackson, and Sublette to [General William Clark], August Fl 
1829, Sublette Papers [cited with 1830 supplements, in Morgan, Smith, 337-3431 

® Tbid., 313-315; Chittenden, Fur Trade, I, 306-307, 393. 


%® Missouri Republican, April 13, 1830. Niles’ Register, May 8, 1830, Te 
ported the event, and raised the question, “What next?” 
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Employing the same trail he had traced in returning to 
§t. Louis in the winter of 1827, Sublette took his wagon train 
on a due westerly course, then northward across the Kansas 
river to the Great Platte on to South Pass. The party arrived 
without mishap at the rendezvous, the Wind river, on July 
16. This feat marked an epoch: the first crossing of the Great 
Plains by a wagon train—the next step in the expansion of 
America westward—the blazing of the Oregon Trail—was 
accomplished. 

Within a few weeks, the wagons were loaded with fur for 
the return trip. The order of march followed the path of the 
westward trek. Setting out on August 4, the caravan reached 
§t. Louis on October 10 without major incident.** This bril- 
liant and daring feat dramatized the ease and safety of over- 
land communication with the Pacific Ocean. In taking the 
attle along as a ready source of food supply, Sublette proved 
that the native grasses could sustain domesticated livestock. 
Even the traditional plan of wagon-train defense was envi- 
sioned in the preparations. The Missouri Republican noted 
inits April 13, 1830, issue, announcing the departure of the 
caravan, that “in the event of an attack from the savages in the 
open plain, the wagons may be formed into a breastwork 
against which all their assaults will be unavailing.” 

Manifest Destiny loomed bright. The road west for set- 
tlers to travel in great number had been blazed; the future 
tasis of the cattle kingdom had been laid. With this accom- 
plshment, the central ingredient necessary for the final dis- 
position of the Oregon question was established: ways and 
means of creating permanent American settlement in the 
region. Albert Gallatin, the United States’ Minister to Great 
Britain, well understood this need. Writing to Henry Clay, 
secretary of State, on August 10, 1827, he dolefully observed 


"Harrison C. Dale, ed., “A Fragmentary Journal of William L. Sublette,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VI (June 1919) , 99-110. 

® Missouri Intelligencer, October 9, 1830; Missouri Republican, October 
19, 1830; Niles’ Register, November 6, 1830. 
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that until America had created “a respectable footing in the 
[Oregon] Country,” any hope of a final settlement with Eng. 
land was out of the question.® Smith, Jackson, and Sublette 
had laid the foundation that was to give America its chief 
diplomatic weapon, a sizeable American population perma. 
nently established in Oregon. 

Before breaking rendezvous, the three partners sold out 
their company to a new combination of mountain men who 
styled themselves the Rocky Mountain Fur Company.” Mo. 
tivated by the growing scarcity of furs in the region and de. 
clining prices in the market place, Smith, Jackson, and 
Sublette decided that it would be more profitable to enter the 
Mexican overland trade.™! At least that commerce was pro- 
tected by Federal troops, making the investment less likely to 
be partially or totally lost.” 

On his return to St. Louis, William Sublette in close con- 
sultation with Smith and Jackson dictated a joint report of the 
1830 events for John H. Eaton, Secretary of War, and asked 


that it be laid before President Jackson. Other than narrating 
the events of the wagon trip, the former fur men described in 
glowing terms the agricultural fertility of the Williamette 


® Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, II, 613. 

This is the name applied by Chittenden, Fur Trade, I, 292. 

™ William Waldo. “Recollections of a Septugenarian,” Glimpses of the 
Past, V (1938), 86. William Gordon, writing to Lewis Cass from St. Louis, Oct- 
ober g, 1831, noted that “furs are diminishing, and this diminution is general 
and extensive.” [Fur Trade Collection, MHS, printed in “Reports of the Fur 
Trade and Inland Trade to Mexico,” Glimpses of the Past, 1X (1942), 54-62} 
Morgan, Smith, 317-320, indicates the growing competition from other trapping 
companies as a probable factor. As to the appeal of the Santa Fe trade there 
could be no mistaking the firm’s interest. Niles’ Register, December 5, 1529, 
reported a profit of 100% on the most recent caravan, amounting to $240,000. 

™ Thomas H. Benton had voiced the plea for federal protection of the 
Santa Fe trade in a letter to James Barbour, Secretary of War, April 30, 1825. 
[Philadelphia National Gazette, September 21, 1825.] Ashley echoed this plea 
through the Missouri Advocate and St. Louis Enquirer, October 29, 1825. BY 
1829, Ashley became so bold as to suggest the use of Federal troops. [Fragment, 
(c. 1829); another fragment dated March 10, i829, Ashley Papers. Also Ashley 
to Secretary of War, March 1829; Register of Debates in Congress, 21 Cong.,? 
Sess., Appendix, cxii-xcv; U.S. Senate, Executive Documents, 20 Cong., 2 Ses: 
Serial No. 181, Doct. 67.] 
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The Fur Men 


valley, something observed firsthand by Smith while staying 
there in 1828. Also included was an observation on the slim- 
ness of Fort Vancouver's military defenses and several pointed 
remarks on British influence over the Indians in the North- 
west. 

The three partners bitterly criticized previous govern- 
mental policy that allowed the British traders to take out of 
American territory some $250,000 yearly in furs. Then with 
steady intent they commented: 


The inequality of the convention with Great Britain in 
1818 is most glaring and apparent, and its continuance is a 
great and manifest injury to the United States. The privi- 
leges granted by it have enabled the British to take posses- 
sion of the Columbia river, and spread over the country 
south of it; while no Americans have ever gone, or can ven- 
ture to go on the British side. The interest of the United 
States and her citizens engaged in the fur trade requires 
that the convention of 1818 should be terminated, and each 
nation confined to its own territory. 


In concluding, the report summarized the object of the 
communication as an effort to give the government a factual 
account: 


To show the facility of crossing the continent to the Great 
Falls of the Columbia with wagons, the ease of supporting 
any number of men by driving cattle to supply them where 
there was no buffalo, and also to show the true nature of 
the British establishments on the Columbia, and the un- 
equal operation of the convention of 1818.73 


The empire-building Missourians had done their duty. They 
had given credence to John Floyd’s 1822 prophecy in Con- 
gress: ‘The route to the mouth of the Columbia is easy, safe, 


"Smith, Jackson, and Sublette to Thomas H. Eaton, October 29, 1830, 
Sublette Papers [placed in U.S. Senate, Executive Documents, 20 Cong., 2 Sess., 
‘erial No. 181, Doct. 67]; printed in Morgan, Smith, Appendix A, 343-348; 
Archer B. Hulbert, ed., Where Rolls the Oregon (Denver, 1933), 168-175. 
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and expeditious.” ** The matter was now a problem for Pre. 
dent Andrew Jackson and the nation.” 

Ashley, Smith, Jackson, and Sublette had decisively shown 
the folly and nonsense of a number of “ ‘scientific’ characters 
who talked of the Rocky Mountains as a barrier which 
[would] stop the westward march of the American people.” 
In the eyes of the Philadelphia National Gazette, the future 
was on the horizon: 


In a few years, a trip to the Pacific, by way of the Rocky 
Mountains, will be no more of an undertaking than was a 
journey from the Atlantic cities to Missouri twenty years 
ago. Well and truly may it be said that “Westward the Star 
of Empire takes its way.” 7 


™ Speech in Congress, December 17, 1822, Annals of Congress, 17 Cong, 2 
Sess., 407. 

On January 21, 1831, the Senate requested of Jackson a report on “th 
state of the British establishments in the valley of the Columbia and the state 
of the fur trade as carried on by the citizens of the United States and the Hud 
son’s Bay Company.” This was sent in by Jackson on January 24. [James D 
Richardson, ed., Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 1896- 
1899), II, 534.] This was followed by a further request on March 2 by the Senate 
for a report on the fur and inland trade to Mexico. This was submitted on 
February 8, 1832. [Glimpses of the Past, 1X (1942), 5-73; and some of the reports 
are scattered in Fur Trade Envelope, MHS.] 

To aid in the work, Wlliam H. Ashley was chosen in a special election toa 
seat in the House of Representatives. [Niles’ Register, November 26, 1831.] He 
was seated December 5, 1831 in the 22 Cong., 1 Sess. [Benton, A bridgement, XI 
539-] Dale, Ashley-Smith Explorations, 173-176, gives a summary of Ashley's 
congressional activities. 

Philadelphia National Gazette, November 26, 1830. (Italics mine.) 
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British Opinion on Indian Policy, 
1911-1917 


MH 


HUGHSON F. MoonEy* 


$ THE introduction to responsible government into In- 
dia, Edwin S. Montagu’s declaration of August 20, 
1917, became a landmark in the history of the British 
Commonwealth. Although the explicit commitment to respon- 
sible government was officially a new departure, to say that 
the declaration represented a change in Indian policy is a half- 
truth which obscures or distorts many factors leading to it. 
The declaration has been attributed to British war gratitude 
to India, to an upsurge of wartime idealism, and to a materi- 
alistic response to wartime exigencies. None of these explana- 
tions suffices to cover the complexities involved. 

It is impossible to describe British motives in the summer 
of 1917 without analyzing the roots of these motives as they ex- 
isted by 1911. In addition, it is undesirable to approach these 
roots without at least pointing to basic attitudes developed 
years before 1911—without reference to that complex blend of 
liberalism, humanitarianism, and economic self-interest which 
affected British consideration of India, and which was charac- 
teristic of so many British leaders, were they avowedly liberal, 
radical, or conservative. 

The events of the years 1911-1917, therefore, can best be 
understood only after a brief review of the relationship be- 
tween Britain and India. India had not been granted the 
degree of autonomy won by other—predominantly white— 
British colonies in the nineteenth century. To Britons—even 
of the humanitarian stripe—it was unthinkable to institute 


*The author, a member of Beta Beta chapter, teaches history at the 
Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Washington. 
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parliamentary democracy in a land with little or no indigenoys 
self-government to build upon. While many altruistic Britons 
spoke of the eventual freedom of India—John Bright's 18;3 
anticipation of its independence as a confederation of auton. 
omous states was but one notable pronouncement*—most of 
them recommended the prolonged British tutelage desired by 
hard-headed British businessmen disinclined to allow rich 
India to slip from their hands. The Indian Councils Act of 
1861 drew a line of rigidly centralized authority down from 
the India Office at Whitehall to the Viceroy at Calcutta, who 
in turn exercised increasing control over the provincial gov- 
ernors. The ubiquitous conjunction of British idealism and 
self-interest suggested a cautious advance in self-government 
for Indians. While the Councils Act allowed Indians to elect 
some representatives to the provincial legislative councils, it 
also established a rigid administrative hierarchy, with the 
higher ranks of the Indian civil service composed largely of 
the British. 

By 1885, India, which bought a quarter of Britain’s cotton 
goods and supplied Britain with raw materials, had become 
economically vital to a Britain beginning to feel the pinch of 
foreign competition. Just at this time, however, the Indian 
literati, recognizing the devolution of British control else 
where in the Empire, organized the National Congress to press 
for fuller self-government. Their stream of demands remained 
moderate until 1906 when, swollen by the rising current of 
Asian nationalism, the stream burst into a torrent. Meanwhile, 
the British moved cautiously along much the same trail it 
India that they had blazed elsewhere. William Gladstone pro- 
vided increased representation for a limited number of In- 
dians in provincial legislatures in 1892; his pupil John 
Morley, in conjunction with the Viceroy, Lord Minto, & 
tended the concession in 1909. 


2See quotation in G. M. Trevelyan, Life of John Bright (London, 1913 
26r,. 
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By the time the Morley reform was implemented, the 
rapidly growing Labor party had also turned its attention to 
India. Between 1885 and 1910 Henry Hyndman, founder of 
the British Social Democratic Federation, and William S. 
Blunt, a radical Liberal, urged that India be freed immedi- 
ately. In 1909-1910 James Keir Hardie, organizer of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, and Ramsey MacDonald advocated 
Indian freedom. Both, however, agreed basically with the 
more conservative and prevalent British opinion that progress 
should be slow, with local democracy as training for eventual 
provincial self-government and ultimate home rule.? 

The working classes, stimulated as they were by their 
leaders, began to manifest greater interest in India,* and by 
ig1i the country at large, while not zealous, seemed increas- 
ingly aware of Indian problems.‘ Part of this interest was 
evoked by Indian nationalist unrest, which had not been 
placated by the Morley-Minto reform of 1909. Like the earlier 
Councils Acts, the reform was not intended to inaugurate self- 
government but rather to rally apolitical and politically mod- 
eate Indians against the extremists under a “constitutional 
autocracy” to be kept strong for years to come. Despite the 
creation of ‘‘non-official” majorities in the provincial legis- 
latures, elected members were largely ineffective since the 
government could obtain a coalition of enough appointed 
“non-official” and “‘official members” to secure a working 
majority. Too often disputes between executives and legisla- 
tures led to deadlocks which could be broken only by the veto 

*Great Britain, 5 Parliamentary Debates (Commons) , XXVIII (1911), 1722- 
172g (hereinafter cited as Commons Debates); J. Keir Hardie, India (London, 
1919), 122; J. Ramsey MacDonald, Awakening of India (London, 1910), 292-302. 

*Sir Henry Cotton, New India (London, 1909), 187. The sincerity of much 


of this interest is quaintly revealed in the London Daily Herald, April 23, 1912, 
P.7, announcing a “meeting of the Walthamstow local chapter of the Friends 
of Indian Reform.” 

*L. Evans, ed., Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Empire Society (Lon- 
don, 1926-1937), IV, 369-371, listed for the entire decade 1900-1909 only fifty- 
ight books and articles on Indian political questions, but for the years 1910- 
git alone catalogued fifty-four. 
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of the governor, which had to be sustained by the Viceroy and fluen 
his official majority at Calcutta.® press 

These disputes proved an encumbrance to the central In. gove 
dian government, which, losing its ability to cope with its own enico’ 
vast functions, could hardly review and pass upon intra-pro- rival 
vincial squabbles. There was thus by 1910 not only a political duce 
but an administrative problem. Brita 

The administrative problem called logically for a two-fold Unic 
solution: for less rigorous control by Whitehall over Calcutta 
and for a relaxation of Calcutta’s control over the provinces 
Three of the provincial legislatures, however, contained s 
many Indians as to make insecure the prerogatives of their 
governors. It was feared, therefore, that any tampering with 
the existing administrative relationships would have political 
consequences in India which might weaken British control.’ 

Between 1911 and 1915, however, various individuals and 
groups revealed concern over India. The Conservative party, 
dominated by the imperial preference ideas of the Unionist 
Joseph Chamberlain, desired an efficient and economically cece 
productive British administration and so had to consider all E 
problems pertinent to the functioning of the Indian civil § ‘?P" 
service.? Concerned over the competition of foreigners inim- § ™! 
perial markets, the Conservatives took increased interest in some 
Anglo-Indian® and Indian businessmen, who, they felt, would 0 ge 
cooperate with them in the economic development of the serve 
Empire. In 1911 Unionist plans for imperial preference could sions 
have been applied without complications in the self-governing  whel 
colonies, which by then had discriminatory powers—but not 7 
in India, which could not regulate its own commerce. As early to th 
as 1903 Joseph Chamberlain indicated a desire to grant Cal- m 
cutta powers equal to those of the self-governing colonies. In- 
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®Great Britain, India Office, Parlimentary Papers, VIII (Reports, IV Empir 
cmd. g109, (1918), “Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms,” 6g (hereinafter 
cited as “Report on Reforms”). 

* Ibid., 8; M. C. C. Seton, India Office (London, 1927), 85. 

™Lovat Fraser, India Under Curzon and After (London, 1911), 93- 

® The term is used in the sense generally accepted in British official usage dia, g 
to refer to all residents in India of British extraction. 
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fuential in the Conservative party until his death in 1915, he 
pressed for the grant of at least fiscal powers to the Indian 
government. Even though aware that this concession might 
eicourage the protection of Indian industries which could 
rival those of Britain, many Unionists held that if India pro- 
duced more manufactures, it would buy more machinery from 
Britain than from Britain’s competitors.® By 1912, when 
Unionist fiscal policy was generally accepted by Conservatives 
outside Lancashire, there was a noticeable liaison between 
inglo-Indian businessmen and British Conservatives: the 
latter supported the former’s demands for enough adminis- 
trative devolution in India to permit fiscal autonomy.!® While 
sme Conservatives, aware of the danger of administrative 
breakdown at overburdened Delhi," went so far as to suggest 
thata degree of administrative autonomy be granted the prov- 
inces as well, on the whole Conservatives and influential 
Anglo-Indians were not eager to inaugurate administrative 
decentralization within India itself.1? 

By 1911, therefore, although there were several avenues of 
approach to Indian reforms, the common denominator among 
interested parties was merely the recognition of a need for 
some decentralization. There was no agreement as to how far 
to go, much less any common conception of the ends to be 
served. Though conscious of a need for some further conces- 
sions to Indian interests, British opinion was probably over- 
whelmingly opposed to Indian autonomy.** 

The results of the elections of 1910 were not conducive 
tothe advance of Indian reforms. Although the Liberals were 


"Sir Roper Lethbridge, “Protection or Preference—Which Is the Better 
Policy for India?”, Asiatic Review, grd ser., XXXI (1911), 1-7; Austen Cham- 
berlain, Politics from Inside (London, 1927), 112; Lord Curzon, India and the 
Empire (London, 1909), 22; Lord Milner, The Nation and the Empire (Lendon, 
913), 207, 269-271. 

“Sir J. D. Rees in Commons Debates, LVI (1913), 1854. 

“In 1911 the seat of Indian government was moved to Delhi. 

. "Sir Valentine Chirol, Indian Unrest (London, 1910), 317-318; Fraser, In- 
‘a, 93; Milner, Nation and Empire, 294; London Times, May 24, 1911, p. 47. 
*Ibid., p. 35. 
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dependent upon the support of Labor and the Irish Nation. 
alists, both of whom had strong pro-Indian sympathies," atti. 
tudes toward India were determined by temperament and 
interest as well as by party. A paralyzing balance could be 
noted between Liberals and Laborites, who were hostile to 
tariff reform and consequently reluctant to grant political con. 
cessions to Indian nationalists, and the Conservatives, who 
were enthusiastic over tariff revision but generally apathetic 
or hostile to Indian political advances. Nor could political 
questions about India be strongly raised at a time when 
roughly similar questions regarding Ireland were embar- 
rassing—one reason why Conservative leaders shrank from con. 
cessions to Indian politicians for some time. 

Labor’s dislike of the Indian upper and rising middle 
classes dampened its zeal for Indian self-government. Labor 
had both humanitarian and self-interested objections to In- 
dian enterprisers, whom it regarded as harmful alike to the 
Indian masses and to the British workingmen. The more polit- 
ical and economic power given to the wealthy minority of 
Indians who alone would be capable or even willing to ex- 
ercise it, the more Labor feared that this majority would ex- 
ploit the masses. Labor also feared what Indian leaders might 
do to British workingmen if ever allowed to control tariffs. Its 
idea of an autonomous India was an agrarian society which 
would purchase Lancashire cotton textiles cheaply rather than 
pay Indian millowners high prices for protected native cotton 
goods or become slave labor in their factories.1® Labor thus 
kept an eye out for its own interest which, it felt, squared with 
those of the Indian masses rather than with the Indian poli- 
ticians as allies of the wealthy classes. It was not surprising that 
Labor did not formulate or urgently push a specific plan of 
concessions to the demands of Indian political leaders. With 


the British textile mills beginning to suffer from foreign com: 
% Swift MacNeill in Commons Debates, LVI (1913), 1840. 
* London Daily Herald, August 25, 1917, p. 8. 


* Keir Hardie in Commons Debates, XXVIII (1911), 1723; MacDonald 
Awakening, 133. 
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petition, Labor did not want India to discriminate against 
them in favor of cheaper competitors or Indian millowners.!7 

Despite such considerations, the Fabians tended to sym- 
pathize with Indian self-determination,!® and even the more 
class-conscious and materialistic Independent Labor Party 
was prone to sympathize with any Indian crushed by the top- 
hatted British “exploiter’’—a point not overlooked by facile 
Indian politicians and publicists.1® Hence, the I.L.P.’s con- 
ference of September 1911 declared self-government to be the 
aim of British rule in India.*° However, the open split in 
Labor’s attitude six years later, when Lancashire leaders pro- 
tested the grant of discriminatory power to the government of 
India, indicated Labor’s ambivalence. The Liberal party, 
moreover, with its free trade principles and heavy Lancashire 
interests, displayed in 1911 an even more open aversion to 
the relaxation of control over India than did Labor. 

That the British government was passive in its Indian 
policy between 1911 and 1914 was not surprising. There were 
too many other preoccupations in those years of economic dis- 
location and diplomatic tension. Many Britons, including 
idealistic Laborites, who sensed a military or economic danger 
to India from Germany, Russia, and Japan, were deterred 
from weakening British control.*! In the face of these menaces 
the influence of the Indian princes, whose domains covered 
wo-fifths of the subcontinent and who furnished the British 
Indian government with troops, also became important. Since 
the princes were generally opposed to western constitutional 


*H. Cox in Spectator, Feb. 17, 1912, p. 264; and in Manchester Guardian, 
March 6, 1917, p. 4; MacDonald, Awakening, 133. 

* New Statesman, December 20, 1913, pp. 328-329. 

*See interview of Bepin Chandra Pal by A. F. Brockway, Manchester 
labour Leader, March 17, 1911, p. 164. 

* London Daily Herald, April 23, 1912, p. 7- 

“Lord Crewe, Secretary for India from 1910 to 1914, recalled his negative 
atitude toward consideration of further constitutional reforms in Great Brit- 
an, 5 Parliamentary Debates (Lords), XXXI (1918), 572-573 (hereinafter cited 
is Lords Debates); London Times, May 2, 1917, p. 7; London Daily Herald, 
lugust 23, 1912, p. 4; August 26, 1912, p. 1. 
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developments, Britons felt that they must not be alienated by 
any deference to the clamor of Indian politicians. ** 

In prewar Britain the arguments against any far-reaching 
Indian reform thus seemed stronger than any in favor. The 
British government, though not reactionary,** stood pat on 
the larger Indian political and economic issues. It did, how. 
ever, offer Indians slightly more opportunities for self-govem- 
ment within the limits of the Morley-Minto scheme, and it 
appointed a committee for furthering Indian membership in 
the civil service.** 

But if the British government or the British radicals were 
unable or unwilling to produce a dynamic approach to Indian 
problems during the years 1911-1914, the Viceroy of India 
and the “Round Table’—a group composed of men of con. 
servative outlook, closer to practicalities than to doctrinaire 
liberalism or radicalism—could. 

Lord Hardinge, the new Viceroy appointed late in 1910, 
realized that the Morley-Minto reform had not resolved the 
conflict between a centralized administration and the partially 
elected provincial legislatures. While his governors protested 
the paralyzing bureaucratic autocracy at Calcutta and he him- 
self felt that the Viceroy should be relieved of some executive 
functions concerning intra-provincial affairs, he went beyond 
his officials in seeking a way to grant Indians greater influence 
in the provincial governments.”> Although for the most part 
unsuccessful, he outlined and partially implemented a plan 
which anticipated a gradual federalization and democratiza- 
tion of India as a solution to the deadlock. In August 1911, 


* Chirol, Indian Unrest, 329. 

* Lord Sydenham, an ultra-conservative, was not averse to gradual enlarge: 
ment of Indian representation under the existing Morley-Minto system. See his 
Life (London, 1927), 231-287. 

“Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 11 (Bills, 11, 1912-1919), “Bill to 
make amendments and other administrative changes in the local government 
of India.” This was enacted during the sessions of 1912-1913. [Parliamentary 
Papers, XLVII (Accounts and Papers, VII), cmd. 6714 (1919), “Revised regula- 
tions, etc., for giving effect to the Indian Councils act 1909,” 2-3.] 

* Great Britain, India Office, Parliamentary Papers, XXIV (Accounts and 
Papers, V1) , “Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Con- 
dition of India, 1911-1912” (1919), 4. 
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after consultations with his officials, he sent a dispatch to 
Whitehall suggesting the division of the province of Bengal, 
which would create a new province, Bihar-and-Orissa. In addi- 
tion, he pointed out, “In the course of time, the just demands 
of Indians for a larger share of government will have to be 
satisfied.” 

While affirming that the only way to maintain the author- 
ity of the central executive and to accomodate the Indian de- 
mands was by ‘“‘devolution of powers to the provinces without 
impairing the power of the governor-general,” he recom- 
mended the detachment of the Bengal administration from 
that of the central government and the installation of regular 
governors for the “new Bengal” and for Bihar-and-Orissa. 
These steps, he said, ‘‘laid down the essential conditions which 
must govern future political developments.” 76 

The Hardinge plan was probably the most specific and 
efective anticipation of the course of future Indian reforms. 
Separating for the first time the governments of India and 
Bengal, it facilitated the development of Indian federalism 
before it was officially contemplated in Britain or among 
Hardinge’s governors who had suggested the plan in order to 
secure greater administrative authority without realizing the 
interpretation which Indian politicians could and did make 
of it,2* 

Although angry Conservatives in the House of Lords casti- 
gated the “‘craze for devolution” as a herald of “an utterly new 
form of government in India—a sort of home rule,” 28 the news 
from India was too disturbing for the supporters of the status 
quo to dominate British opinion. By 1912 those Britons who 
might have felt that British rule was strengthened by com- 


"Sydenham, Life, 231-232; Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1V (Ac 
counts and Papers, 111), cmd. 5979 (1912), “Announcement made by .. . H. M. 
the King-Emperor at the Coronation Durbar . . . with correspondence relating 
thereto,” 

"Sir Harcourt Butler, India Insistent (London, 1931), 7; A. B. Keith, Con- 
tutional History of India (Oxford, 1936), 233. Sydenham, Life, 230-232, 248, 
*}, Suggests the motives of at least one official for decentralization. Lord Sy- 
ienham was governor of Bombay at the time. 

* Lord Curzon in Lords Debates, XI (1912), 139-140, 165. 
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munal antagonism between Hindu and Moslem had cause for 
alarm. Many Indian Moslems, once tacit supporters of Britain, 
had become sympathetic to the caliphate movement and, fired 
with the new Mideastern nationalism, had veered toward the 
Hindu Congress with its ideals of home rule.*® 

By 1912 Indian nationalists were making themselves heard 
more frequently in Britain. William Wedderburn, a radical 
Liberal, supplied the press with nationalist articles and wrote 
frequently to newspapers and periodicals in support of the 
moderate viewpoint, which was adopted by more and more 
intellectuals. The Liberal Noel Buxton told the House of 
Commons in 1913 that colonial policy must achieve “the rec. 
onciliation of Democracy with Imperialism.” %° 

In 1913, when Britain suspended the opium trade, finan- 
cial considerations once more turned attention to India 
Since the opium tax had supplied considerable revenue for the 
government of India, it now faced a deficit. Anglo-Indian off. 
cials, backed by British Conservatives, insisted that Delhi be 
given the right to levy tariffs so that import duties could in- 
crease Indian revenue and so that local protection could stim 
ulate the growth of taxable enterprises in India.*! Britain was 
faced with a dilemma. It might cling to the Lancashire version 
of free trade and thereby cripple financially the Indian ad 
ministration and ultimately encumber the British govern- 
ment, or it might allow Delhi fiscal autonomy and thereby not 
only injure and infuriate Lancashire but create a devolution- 
ary precedent fraught with political ramifications. 

The “Round Table” was the first to react constructively to 
the problem. This group, whose primary concern was recon 
ciliation of colonial self-government with the preservation of 

* Sir Verney Lovett, History of the Indian Nationalist Movement (New 
York, 1920) , 90-91; Sir T. Holdich, “The Gates of India,” Asiatic Review, st 
ser., XXXIV (1912), 64. 

® Lords Debates, XI (1912), 194; Commons Debates, LVI (1913), 1889: 
Holdich, “Gates of India,” 64. 


* Lethbridge, ‘Protection or Preference . . . ?” 7; Earl Ronaldshay and An- 
drew Bonar Law in Commons Debates, LVI (19193), 1816, 1936. 
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the British Empire, hoped to establish an Imperial parliament 
where representatives of the self-governing colonies, as auton- 
omous units, would have a voice in policy-making equal 
io the mother country. After 1910 the group turned to the 
problem of fitting India into this proposed council.*? The 
question was, how to win the Indians’ cooperation without 
giving them the opportunity to cut the imperial connection. 
In 1912 the group’s periodical, Round Table, proclaimed 
dominion status as the ideal long-range solution, but the 
group was not eager to take immediate steps toward self-gov- 
ermment.** In 1914, however, Sir William Meston, a group 
member and governor of the Indian United Provinces, con- 
vinced the editor of the Round Table, Lionel Curtis, that 
Curtis should go to India to study the problem. This Curtis 
did in 1915.4 

By this time the climate in Britain was changing. The 
proponents of imperial preference and imperial federation 
were finding common ground. Recognizing that imperial fed- 
eration and preference both aimed at the unity and well being 
of the Empire, such leading Unionists as Joseph Chamberlain, 
hisson Austen, Lord Milner, and Lord Islington—parliamen- 
lary undersecretary for India from 1915 to 1918—were at- 
tracted to federation as a complement to preference. By the 
same token, Round Table members, regardless of party, were 
attracted to preference as they became more aware of colonial 
rather than parochial interests.** When the “Round Table,” 
moved more by material considerations than desire for politi- 
al concessions,®* offered the first well-known specific plan for 
comprehensive political reforms, it was carefully considered 
in Britain. Round Table leaders, stating that the economic 
health of the Empire depended upon more far-reaching politi- 

“Lionel Curtis, Papers Relating to the Application of Dyarchy in India 
London, 1917), 39-42. 


"Round Table, II (1912), 622-623. 


“Curtis, Papers, 41-43; Round Table, III (1912), 72. 
® Ibid. 


*Ibid., I (1910) , 50. 
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cal concessions to Indians, influenced diverse groups toward 
a more progressive common outlook. Much resistance would 
have to be overcome, but the war of 1914-1918 played no small 
part in diminishing it. 

Within a few weeks of Britain’s involvement in the war. 
Indians, many with mixed motives, began to aid Britain, 
Although this help obviously impelled Britons to give more 
serious consideration to reforms, so did apprehensiveness over 
Indian loyalty. Many Britons realized that the ignorant masses 
of India lay ready for exploitation. The young Moslems sym- 
pathized with Turkey, and some of them, along with small 
groups of Hindu revolutionists, were manipulated by German 
agents. The fate of India hung upon the cooperation of Indian 
leaders, and many Britons were aware that this cooperation 
might have its price.37 

In 1915-1916, after conferences at the India Office, Lionel 
Curtis made his extensive tour of India. Convinced that unrest 
could no longer be ascribed to or limited to a handful of 
literati and realizing that the Morley reforms had failed to 
provide enough political scope for Indians, he enunciated the 
principle of dyarchy, which with modifications was to be 
adopted by Montagu in 1917-1918 as the solution of the prob- 
lem of how to give Indians a real share in provincial govern 
ment while maintaining undisturbed the autocratic link from 
Whitehall down to the British district officers in India. 

Curtis wanted Indian provincial electorates to control all 
functions not vital to the governors’ prerogative. Hence, voters 
in each major province would elect a legislative assembly to 
carry out their mandate in areas least disruptive of the execu: 
tive control of the government. This legislature would directa 
ministry separate from the executive councils and responsible 


* Tbid., VI (1915), 90; R. G. Pradhan, “India and the War,” New States: 
man, September 26, 1914, p. 726; “India and the War,” New Statesman, Aug: 
ust 22, 1914, p. 607; J. Nehru, Toward Freedom (New York, 1941), 41; Greal 
Britain, East India Sedition Committee, Parliamentary Papers, VIII (Reports. 
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to the new popular legislature. For the present, the executive, 
as part of the existing chain of command responsible only to 
Whitehall, would exercise all other powers.** 

Curtis took his plans to Sir William Duke, a Round Table 
partner who was in the India Office. Duke elaborated upon 
them in a memorandum (the basic idea of which went into 
the Montagu report and the act of 1919). Although Duke 
suggested a most limited Indian electorate, his memorandum 
found few enthusiasts among the Round Table group, who 
accepted it only because they could think of “‘no less dangerous 
alternative” to the Indian deadlock.*® 

In 1915-1916 Britons became more receptive to reconsider- 
ation of Indian problems. In May 1915 Prime Minister Her- 
bert Asquith had to include several leading Conservatives in 
hiscabinet, and the necessity for greater cooperation on Indian 
affairs became apparent.*° In March 1916 Lord Chelmsford 
succeeded Hardinge as Viceroy of India. Like his predecessor 
he was eager to associate the Indian people more fully with 
government.*! Since Lord Sinha, a moderate Indian, had 
requested that the Viceroy define British objectives in India, 
Chelmsford affirmed that self-government within the Empire 
was the goal; and late in 1916 he submitted to Austen Cham- 
berlain, now Secretary for India, an official dispatch requesting 
substantial elected majorities in all provincial legislatures— 
esentially the demand of moderate Indian politicians. 
Chelmsford also informed the undersecretary that this step 
was a necessary prelude to an ultimate grant of self-govern- 
ment.” ‘The governor of Bombay had already written to Lloyd 

* Round Table, VI (1915), 104-105. 

~ Curtis, Papers, XXV-XXVii, 14-19, 45-51. 

a "Report on Reforoa. . 

“Great Britain, Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill, 
Parliamentary Papers, XX (Reports, XIII), cmd. 207 (1919), “Report,” testi- 
mony of Sir Claude Hill, g1, question 616; Round Table, VIII (1918), 587; Sir 


Charles Petrie, Life and Letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain (Lon- 
don, 1939-1940) , II, 72; Edwin S. Montagu, An Indian Diary (London, 1990), 
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George on the necessity of economic and administrative 
concessions.** 

Such reports were now more favorably received. Not only 
were British idealists moved by the wartime principles of sell 
determination but practical politicians also saw the necessity 
for action. German submarines controlled the seas, Cutting off 
British shipping when trocps and supplies were needed to halt 
the German drive into the Mideast. In this situation, India 
was alone able to supply not only troops but also the vital 
war materials needed. War production, of course, necessitated 
all-out cooperation from not only Anglo-Indian but Indian 
enterprisers.** Clearly it would be unwise to defer response to 
the Indian moderates’ political demands, especially since the 
extremists were demanding immediate home rule and had 
won over the Moslems. The Indian princes, moreover, no 
longer stood in the way of reforms in British India. In 1916 
many of the leading potentates, invited by Lord Chelmsford 
to discuss war problems, requested that Britain make political 
concessions so as to reduce the revolutionary disturbances at 
their borders. At the same time they favored federalization of 
British India in order to encourage the growth of regional 
separatism and thereby lessen the possibility that a highly 
centralized government might fall into the hands of Indian 
nationalists who would seek to control the princely states. 
In their own economic interests the maharajahs joined Indian 
factory magnates and Anglo-Indian administrators in request: 
ing fiscal autonomy for Delhi.*® 

With so many reasons for conservatism disappearing, there 
were bound to be fewer inhibitions on a more flexible outlook. 
By 1917 the financial position of India argued for tariff reform. 
Since Delhi had to defend India, take charge of the Mideastem 
war effort, and lend funds to Indian banks to stimulate wat 
enterprises, it must have freer and quicker access to more 


* David Lloyd George, War Memoirs (London, 1933-1937), II, 13- 

“ Islington in Lords Debates, XXIV (1917), 525-526. 

* Muhummud Sultan, Aga Khan, India in Transition (London, 1918), 57° 
59; “Report on Reforms,” 239-240; Sydenham, Life, 279; Round Table, XVIl 
(1927), 715. 
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income.*® The Lloyd George Liberals not only perceived this 
situation but began to recognize that free trade would have 
‘0 be abandoned in favor of imperial preference in the postwar 
Empire.*? Even the Fabian New Statesman, enthusiastic over 
imperial federation but hitherto disinclined toward prefer- 
ence, now concurred.** In moving away from free trade, seg- 
ments of the Liberal and Labor parties thus became less hostile 
to the economic demands of Indian nationalists. 

Early in 1917 an Indian industrial committee, consisting 
of three Indian industrialists and an Indian politician as well 
as Anglo-Indian civil servants and a Conservative member of 
parliament, resolved that free trade give way to preference in 
order to bolster Indian industry and, according to one small 
clause in their report, to deflect the growing middle class from 
political agitation.*® This last item indicated that some Con- 
servative backers of Indian industrial development were still 
not aware of themselves as catalysts for political reform. 

At this time a large Indian war loan added to the case 
for tariff autonomy. In return for this loan, acquiesced in by 
Indian legislators and necessitating tax increases on Indians, 
the Indian government asked for discriminatory powers. On 
March 5, 1917, Chamberlain told Parliament that granting 
this request was the best way to repay the loan—and to retain 
Indian goodwill. Most Lancashire M. P.’s protested. Even so, 
the Daily Herald stood against what it regarded as a display of 
crassness: “T’o set the Lancashire workmen against the idea of 
home rule for India would be a disastrous blow at both nation- 
lism and internationalism.”5! The Commons, by a vote of 
#65 to 125, allowed the Indian government to levy protective 
duties, including those against British cotton textiles long 


“India, Home Office, India in 1917-1918 (Calcutta, 1918), 21-22. 

" Ibid., 18-19. 

“ New Statesman, September 16, 1916, pp. 556-557. 

“India in 1917-1918, 3; Great Britain, Committee on Commercial and In- 
dustrial Policy After the War, Parliamentary Papers, XV (Reports and Papers, 
!),cmd. gog1 (1918), “Final Report,” 59. 

“Commons Debates, XCI (1917), 1148-1150. 

“London Daily Herald, March 10, 1917, p. 2. 
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demanded by Indian millowners. Although this act was sub. 
ject to review after the war,5? Whitehall had at least tempo- 
rarily surrendered an important function to the government 
of India. 

The grant of fiscal powers to the British executive at Delhi 
was an administrative measure, which did not, theoretically, 
enhance the powers of the Indian legislatures; nevertheless, it 
had been prompted by the pressures of Indian opinion—much 
of it native opinion. When it is recognized that Indian politi- 
cians were striving for greater influence over Delhi, which was 
now granted one of the powers of a sovereign state in conform- 
ance with their demands, the significance of fiscal autonomy 
becomes plain. Britain opened wider the gates of opportunity 
to Indian businessmen, who already had profited by the war. 
It was not regarded likely that they would refrain from press. 
ing for political influence commensurate with their rising afflu- 
ence or that this influence would be discouraged by all 
Conservatives. Lord Islington had already faced this possibility 
in 1916, when he said that fiscal revision would indirectly 
necessitate further political concessions.** The Conservatives 
by 1917 were becoming reconciled to the necessity of political 
reforms. 

Shortly after the grant of fiscal autonomy, Lloyd George 
held an imperial war conference of the Dominion premiers to 
rally cooperation. Both he and Austen Chamberlain recog- 
nized the wisdom of Indian participation, which had been 
demanded by Indian politicians and by the Round Table and 
the Herald.** Accordingly, on March 20, 1917, when the con- 
ference convened, two Indians along with an Anglo-Indian- 
all designated by Chamberlain as representatives of India- 


% Commons Debates, XCI (1917) , 1238; Manchester Guardian, March 15, 
1917, pp. 2, 5; Manchester Labour Leader, March 15, 1917, p. 1. 

88 Islington’s idea was presented in a speech before the Empire Parliament: 
ary Association of which he was a member. Delivered in October 1916, it was 
published by this association in its Imperial Problems, 2nd. ed. (London, 1917) 
25. See also India in 1917-1918, 22; Sydenham in Spectator, May 4, 1918, p- 464 

% Lloyd George, Memoirs, III, 34; Petrie, Chamberlain, Il, 73: Round 
Table, VI (1915), 117; London Daily Herald, March 17, 1917, p. 13, and June 24 
1916, p. 9. 
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sat for the first time in an imperial council. The Indians were 
Lord Sinha, a moderate political leader, and the Maharajah 
of Bikaner, a heavy military contributor who urged political 
reform. Chamberlain suggested that India be fully repre- 
sented at all future conferences, and Lord Sinha, emphasizing 
the war ideal of equality, also requested inclusion of India in 
the projected imperial federation with an “adequate voice” 
in foreign policy.5* 

Such considerations raised constitutional problems. If 
Indians were to sit in imperial councils, they must represent 
the opinions of their countrymen or their participation would 
beuseless. Laborites and the “Round Table,” now demanding 
immediate constitutional changes to square with India’s pro- 
jected imperial status, argued that British selection of Indian 
representatives to a council of autonomous states would be 
resented by Dominion premiers.*? Clearly, some Britons felt 
that the Indian electorate should be enlarged, its representa- 
tion increased, and some of its decisions made binding not only 
upon the governors but upon the Viceroy as well. Although 
this last step was to be approached most obliquely in 1917- 
1919, the feeling of need for a more responsive administration 
helped counterbalance the desire to retain the strongest pos- 
sible executive control at all levels. 

British pressures were strengthened by Indian develop- 
ments. The Indian masses were told by returning Indian 
troops of lands where men lived as equals in great wealth and 
fought to maintain their rights. Discontent spread as extrem- 
ists blamed the British for the backwardness of India and as 
the literati, who had not been able to advance to successful 
vocations, read their own interpretations into the Wilson doc- 
trines and thrilled to the Russian revolution.5® Lord Chelms- 
ford, sensing rising agitation, notified Chamberlain in early 


“London Times, April 25, 1917, p. 5. 

“Great Britain, Imperial War Conference, Parliamentary Papers, XXIII 
Reports, V), cmd. 8566 (1917), “Proceedings,” 15, 49, 117-120, 162. 

"Round Table, VIII (1917), 44-45; John Scurr, “Indian Revolution,” Lon- 
don Daily Herald, April 28, 1917, p. 4; Sydenham, Life, 370. 

"Lovett, Indian Nationalist Movement, 88, 113-1 19. 
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1917 of the urgency of making concessions. Chamberlaip 
agreed.*® 

By June 1917, the war cabinet was seriously discussing 
Indian constitutional reform. Even Lord Curzon, one of the 
most conservative cabinet members, became grudgingly 
amenable: 


We are really making concessions to India because of the 
free talk about liberty, democracy, nationality, and self- 
government which have become the common shibboleth of 
the Allies, and because we are expected to translate into 
practice in our domestic household the sentiments which 
we have so enthusiastically preached. 


At the end of June 1917, while these discussions went on, the 
Mesopotamia report burst upon the nation. An assessment of 
blame for the failure of the 1916 offensive near Baghdad, it 
cited the inefficiency of the Indian government’s direction of 
Mideastern operations. Perceiving that Delhi's ineptitude 
stemmed from the unwieldy responsibilities of the centml 
government, the report called for a devolution of responsibili- 


ties and duties from Delhi to the provinces." 

The report produced an overwhelming urge for adminis 
trative reorganization—if only for the proper conduct of the 
war. Those who had long argued that decentralization would 
have to be carried out not only from Whitehall to Delhi but 
also from Delhi to the provinces, in order to relieve the admin- 
istrative congestion at Delhi, now were assured of an audience. 
In addition, persons hitherto hostile to the idea of increased 
political participation for Indians came to realize that no 
feasible administrative changes could be effected without 
resolving the provincial conflicts between executive and legis 
lature in some way.® On July 12, 1917, in the parliamentary 


® Islington in Lords Debates, XXVI (1918), 767; Austen Chamberlain in 
Commons Debates, XCV (1917), 2211; Petrie, Chamberlain, II, 76. 

® Marquis Zetland (Earl Ronaldshay), Life of Lord Curzon (London, 
1928) , III, 162; Lords Debates, XXVI (1917), 787. a 

“Great Britain, Mesopotamia Commission, Parliamentary Papers, XV! 
(Reports, XIII), cmd. 8610 (1917), “Report,” 116. 

* London Times, August 9, 1917, p. 7. 
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debates on the Mesopotamia fiasco, Edwin S. Montagu, a 
Liberal, suggested the general idea of the Curtis-Duke plan 
asan approach to self-government. 

Five days later, as a result of the discrediting Mesopotamia 
report, the British government was reorganized. Montagu was 
appointed to the India Office, where he had served as parlia- 
mentary undersecretary from 1910 to 1913. Political leaders 
of all parties were eager now to consider reform, and Lord 
Islington called for a limited introduction of and a gradual 
increase in responsible government in India. The Times and 
the Conservative Spectator were favorable. By August the 
cabinet was ready for a declaration of Indian policy. Tele- 
graphic conferences between Chelmsford and Montagu 
resulted in the acceptance of a formula similar to Chamber- 
lain’s. The draft, prepared by Montagu with the assistance of 
Lord Curzon, who it was hoped by the more conservative ele- 
ments would temper the former’s ardor, promised to Indians 
both a larger share in the administration and a “gradual devel- 
opment of free institutions with a view to ultimate self-govern- 
ment within the Empire.” It was ready for publication when 
Curzon, who had just read Lord Islington’s speech with its 
obvious use of the word “responsible” as signifying western 
parliamentary government, curiously deleted “self-govern- 
ment” and inserted ‘“‘responsible government.” ® 

Curzon’s biographer has interpreted this modification as 
alapse of mind. It is strange that a man who constantly sought 
dliciency, who had deplored the introduction of executive 
councils in less advanced provinces under the Government of 
India Act of 1913, and who when confronted in 1918 with 
the Montagu report revealed alarm at its implications® could 


“Commons Debates, XCV (1917), 2188-2189. 

“London Times, July 18, 1917, p. 7; London Daily Express, July 18, 1917, 
p.2; New Statesman, August 18, 1917, p. 462; Spectator, August 18, 1917, p. 158. 
“Islington in Lords Debates, XX XV (1919), 307; Zetland, Curzon, III, 165- 
168. 


“Ibid., 174; Sir Reginald Craddock, Dilemma in India (London, 1929), 
168-170. 
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have wanted to bring parliamentary government to India, 
Perhaps he recalled the use of the word “responsible” in 
Hindu-Moslem declaration of 1916, where it implied merely 
greater native influence in the assemblies and did not in itself 
allude to relations with the executive. At any rate, Curzon, 
perhaps the most powerful figure around whom a diminishing 
opposition could have rallied, bound himself and his gover 
ment to the introduction of parliamentary practices in India. 

It should be clear, however, that the course of constitu. 
tional reform was not set by one man’s vagary in August 1917. 
The declaration of 1917 was not actually a sudden departure. 
Ideas of responsible government were already acceptable 
among India officials in London and among others before 
1917. Montagu’s concepts reflected the specific plans of Curtis 
and Duke and the general ideas of such early thinkers as John 
Bright. 

By 1911 the unrest which followed the Morley reform indi. 
cated basic flaws in the government of India; and the British 
businessman and the administrator, the humanitarian and the 
“‘liberal’”” began to reach a new common denominator. Not 
illogically, many whose professed ideals were most compatible 
with Indian freedom did much less outstanding work toward 
it than the more hard-headed men. The ambiguous position 
of the Liberals and Laborites did nothing to hasten reform 
and so helped to give the declaration of 1917 the misleading 
appearance of hasty pragmatism. True, the war years forced 
Britons to agree upon a fuller acceleration of an approach to 
self-government, which by the standards of 1910 was radical; 
but the goal of self-government, though usually far-distant, 
was implicit in the Councils Acts from 1861 to 1909. The fac 
that this long range goal, as distinct from the speed of attaining 
it, had never been seriously questioned did much to lessen the 
friction and to help bridge the gap among constructive British 
thinkers. 
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The Nye Committee Revisited 
DH 


JouHN Epwarp WILTz* 


N RECENT years the United States Senate’s Special Commit- 
tee Investigating the Munitions Industry, popularly 
known as the Nye Committee, has been an object of 

severe and sustained criticism, stemming largely from the con- 
viction that the inquiry begun in the spring of 1934 and 
concluded in February 1936 helped steer the United States 
to an isolationist course. It has also been charged that the 
Committee was injudicious and unfair in its treatment of 
American business and that it gave aid and comfort to enemies 
of the American system, especially Communists. Further, it 
has been suggested that Senator Nye and the Committee had 
greater interest in newspaper headlines than in useful infor- 
mation. 

Among historians, Arthur S. Link has charged that the 

Committee did not conduct “‘a restrained inquiry but rather 
atuthless investigation,” ? and Thomas A. Bailey has declared: 


Sensationalism may .. . be turned to bad account, as when 

Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota conducted his muni- 

tions investigation in 1934-1936. The popular mood was 

antibanker, antimunitions manufacturer, and antiwar; and 

by stressing the scandalous the investigators succeeded in 

stirring up a maximum of publicity with a modicum of sig- 

nificant new facts. The public became aroused over the 

wrong things, and this state of mind contributed powerfully 

to the passage of the heads-in-the-sands neutrality legisla- 

tion of the 1930’s.? 

*The author, a member of Tau chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is Instructor 
inHistory at Indiana University. 

‘Arthur S. Link, American Epoch, A History of the United States since the 
1890's (New York, 1955), 464. 

*Thomas A. Bailey, Man in the Street, The Impact of Public Opinion on 
foreign Policy (New York, 1948), 126. 
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Public figures have made similar statements. Cordell Hull ha 
recorded that “the Nye Committee aroused an isolationis 
sentiment that was to tie the hands of the Administration just 
at the very time when our hands should have been free to place 
the weight of our influence in the scales where it would 
count.’ Former President Harry S. Truman has indicated in 
his memoirs that ‘““The Nye Committee, which was backed by 
isolationists and ‘America Firsters,’ was pure demagoguery in 
the guise of a congressional investigating committee.”* John 
J. McCloy, in recent years United States High Commissioner 
in Germany and chairman of the Chase National Bank, has 
said that the munitions investigation was “‘as one-sided and 
biased an affair as anything anyone today can point to.” 

Such has been the historical verdict. But it may well be 
asked whether that verdict has not been premature or, perhaps 
more to the point, whether it has been hasty and offhand. 
There is reason to believe that the Nye Committee was not 
the ogre which has lately been presented to the American pub- 
lic. There is also reason to look back to the years 1934, 1935, 
and 1936 to see what the Committee actually did—what were 
its methods, what was its true importance. 

Gerald P. Nye, chairman of the Committee, a midwestem 
Progressive Republican and an apostle of Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, has received most of the criticism leveled at the investiga- 
tion since 1936—just as he was the recipient of most of the 
praise directed to the inquiry in the years 1934-1936. 

In actuality it is unfair to give the Committee chairman 
exclusive credit or blame for the course of the inquiry. The 
munitions investigation was never a one-man show. As Senator 
James P. Pope of Idaho, a liberal in international affairs and 
a member of the Committee, has recently pointed out to the 
writer, Nye took no major step without approval of the entire 
Committee. Nye’s suggestions seldom aroused controversy 


* Cordell Hull, Memoirs (New York, 1948), I, 404. 

“Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, I, Year of Decisions (Garden City, 1955) » 1% 

* Telford Taylor, Grand Inquest, The Story of Congressional Investige- 
tions (New York, 1955), 82. 
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among Committee members. Except for a brief encounter dur- 
ing the study of Wilsonian neutrality, harmony prevailed.* 
Minutes of Committee meetings and correspondence between 
the members corroborate Pope's assertions.’ The transcript of 
the hearings shows that Senator Bennett Champ Clark, isola- 
tionist Democrat of Missouri, and Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Republican of Michigan, were as responsible as Nye 
for the course taken during the interrogation of witnesses. 
Fach member, including Pope and his fellow internationalist 
Walter F. George of Georgia, shared responsibility for the 
Committee’s oft-criticized but seldom-read final report. Every 
member signed the report without reservation, although Van- 
denberg, George, and W. Warren Barbour of New Jersey 
opposed the majority's recommendation that the United States 
nationalize its munitions industry. 

During the hearings Nye spoke infrequently. He seldom 
cross-examined witnesses—that task he usually left to Clark, 
Vandenberg, and the Committee’s secretary, Stephen Raushen- 
bush. On occasion he would interject a question or an opinion 
or make a statement, but while he paid close attention to the 
proceedings and made his presence felt, Nye said compara- 
tively little in the hearing room. Nye was at a disadvantage on 
Capitol Hill because of his lack of formal training in the law.® 
Perhaps he believed that he was not so capable as other Com- 
mittee members in cross-examining witnesses. 

Some people believe that Nye and his Committee were 
hostile toward American business. Was not Nye a Progressive 
who had spoken strongly against the evils of large corpora- 
tions? Did not the investigation provide propaganda for the 
Communist and Nazi parties (which now could “prove” the 
fottenness of the capitalist system)? Was not Alger Hiss a 
major figure in the inquiry? 

"Interview with James P. Pope, Knoxville, July 11, 1958. 

"Archives of the United States, Legislative Records Branch, Records of the 
United States Senate, Record Group 46: Records of the Special Committee In- 


Vestigating the Munitions Industry, 1934-1936. 
"Interview with Gerald P. Nye, Washington, May 9, 1958. 
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There is little evidence to support the view that the Muni. 
tions Committee hoped to discredit American business. When 
it is recalled that a conservative of the stature of Vandenber 
was a guiding spirit of the investigation, such a view appean 
transparently naive. The transcript of the hearings reveak 
that the Committee did not necessarily believe that mal. 
practices evident in the manufacture and sale of munition 
extended to American business generally. It could be argued | 
that if munitions salesmen could corrupt officials of foreign | 
governments to expedite sales, salesmen of less deadly ware 
might resort to similar practices; if builders of warships would 
engage in collusive bidding for United States Government 
contracts, it was conceivable that other “competing” corpor- 
tions might do likewise. But during the investigation the 
Munitions Committee was careful not to draw _ such 
conclusions. 

Moreover, during the years 1934-1936 few spokesmen for 
business criticized the course of the munitions investigation. 
Those who did usually contended that the inquiry would jeop- 
ardize the nation’s war potential by damaging the private 
munitions industry. On the other hand, at least during the 
early stages of the investigation, many segments of American 
business endorsed the work of the Committee. The Wall 
Street Journal defended the inquiry and contended that it 
should continue despite complaints from foreign quarters. Of 
the international munitions traffic the same newspaper 
declared, “It is a vicious system which both admits and tempts 
men to the commercial development of bad blood among 
neighboring peoples.’’® 

Yet it would be inaccurate to say that the Munitions Com- 
mittee and its chairman were wholly judicious in their treat- 
ment of American business. Senator Nye violated fair play, 
especially during the inquiry’s earlier stages, by issuing state 
ments to the press and by making radio declarations in advance 
of hearings to the effect that the Committee would prove that 


® Wall Street Journal, September 13, 18, 1934. 
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witnesses who were to appear had been guilty of gross mal- 
practice. Possibly Nye anticipated that the evidence would 
prove such evils. Although this was not the case on most occa- 
sions, Nye failed to undo the harm of his statements by 
announcing later that the situation had not proved so bad as 
he had thought. 

The Munitions Committee also failed in some instances 
to grasp the complexities of the operations and commitments 
of companies under investigation. In dealing with profits by 
corporations prior to American entry into the World War, the 
Committee did not appreciate the enormous problems and 
risks involved in doing business with the Allies. As an official 
ofthe du Pont company wrote many years later, 


While the profits of the Company prior to our own entrance 
into the War were large in relation to our prewar earnings, 
they should more properly be related to the magnitude of 
the job done under conditions of greatest difficulty and 
under circumstances requiring commitments of unprece- 
dented proportions on the part of our Company.?° 


Munitions Committee revelations certainly provided prop- 
aganda for enemies of the American politica! and economic 
system—notably Communists and Nazis—as is usually the case 
when corruption and inconsistencies appear in America. Still, 
no one can show that the Committee took pleasure in giving 
aid to the nation’s enemies. Nye told the writer many years 
afterward that it always had been embarrassing to have a 
‘Communist cheering section” present whenever he delivered 
an address about the munitions industry." Although seizing 
this opportunity to use the Committee's revelations to attack 
apitalism, the Daily Worker criticized the Munitions Com- 
mittee on the unique ground that the munitions industry was 
receiving soft treatment.!? 


*William S. Carpenter to John Edward Wiltz, December 24, 1958 (in 
possession of author). 

“ Nye Interview. 

* New York Daily Worker, September 13, 14, 15, 18, 1934. 
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There is little evidence to support the view that the Muni. 
tions Committee hoped to discredit American business. When 
it is recalled that a conservative of the stature of Vandenberg 
was a guiding spirit of the investigation, such a view appear 
transparently naive. The transcript of the hearings reveal; 
that the Committee did not necessarily believe that mal. 
practices evident in the manufacture and sale of munitions 
extended to American business generally. It could be argued 
that if munitions salesmen could corrupt officials of foreign 
governments to expedite sales, salesmen of less deadly wares 
might resort to similar practices; if builders of warships would 
engage in collusive bidding for United States Government 
contracts, it was conceivable that other “competing” corpora 
tions might do likewise. But during the investigation the 
Munitions Committee was careful not to draw _ such 
conclusions. 

Moreover, during the years 1934-1936 few spokesmen for 
business criticized the course of the munitions investigation. 
Those who did usually contended that the inquiry would jeop- 
ardize the nation’s war potential by damaging the private 
munitions industry. On the other hand, at least during the 
early stages of the investigation, many segments of American 
business endorsed the work of the Committee. The Wall 
Street Journal defended the inquiry and contended that it 
should continue despite complaints from foreign quarters. Of 
the international munitions traffic the same newspaper 
declared, “It is a vicious system which both admits and tempts 
men to the commercial development of bad blood among 
neighboring peoples.’’® 

Yet it would be inaccurate to say that the Munitions Com- 
mittee and its chairman were wholly judicious in their treat: 
ment of American business. Senator Nye violated fair play, 
especially during the inquiry’s earlier stages, by issuing state- 
ments to the press and by making radio declarations in advance 
of hearings to the effect that the Committee would prove that 


® Wall Street Journal, September 13, 18, 1934. 
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witnesses who were to appear had been guilty of gross mal- 
practice. Possibly Nye anticipated that the evidence would 
prove such evils. Although this was not the case on most occa- 
sions, Nye failed to undo the harm of his statements by 
announcing later that the situation had not proved so bad as 
he had thought. 

The Munitions Committee also failed in some instances 
to grasp the complexities of the operations and commitments 
of companies under investigation. In dealing with profits by 
corporations prior to American entry into the World War, the 
Committee did not appreciate the enormous problems and 
risks involved in doing business with the Allies. As an official 
of the du Pont company wrote many years later, 


While the profits of the Company prior to our own entrance 
into the War were large in relation to our prewar earnings, 
they should more properly be related to the magnitude of 
the job done under conditions of greatest difficulty and 
under circumstances requiring commitments of unprece- 
dented proportions on the part of our Company.!° 


Munitions Committee revelations certainly provided prop- 
aganda for enemies of the American political and economic 
system—notably Communists and Nazis—as is usually the case 
when corruption and inconsistencies appear in America. Still, 
ho one can show that the Committee took pleasure in giving 
aid to the nation’s enemies. Nye told the writer many years 
afterward that it always had been embarrassing to have a 
“Communist cheering section” present whenever he delivered 
an address about the munitions industry.™! Although seizing 
this opportunity to use the Committee’s revelations to attack 
apitalism, the Daily Worker criticized the Munitions Com- 
mittee on the unique ground that the munitions industry was 
receiving soft treatment.?? 


“William S. Carpenter to John Edward Wiltz, December 24, 1958 (in 
possession of author). 


4 Nye Interview. 
* New York Daily Worker, September 13, 14, 15, 18, 1934. 
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Communists and Nazis were not careful with the truth in 
dealing with the munitions inquiry: both groups gave super) 
demonstrations of their ability to twist testimony and evidence 
to present a distorted picture of the proceedings, calculated 
to give credence to Communist and Nazi theories. In Berlin, 
Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s minister of propaganda, used testi. 
mony from the hearings to substantiate the traditional Ger. 
man explanation of American entry into the First World War 
—that the United States had entered solely for commercial 
reasons. The Nazis contended that the Munitions Committee 
had proved that ultimate responsibility for the American war 
declaration rested with Wilson’s “Jewish adviser,’ Colonel 
Edward House.’* The Daily Worker concluded from Commit- 
tee findings that Wilson had talked peace but had done J. P. 
Morgan’s bidding. Now the Communist editors wondered if 
their archenemy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was not doing the 
same thing: “Roosevelt attacks the war-makers—in other 
countries, but launches a one-billion dollar war budget, that 
means huge profits for the war-makers of our own country.” 

That Alger Hiss served the Munitions Committee has 
doubtless contributed to the notion that the munitions inves 
tigation was somehow connected with the Communist con- 
spiracy. One writer has declared, “By dubbing munitions 
makers ‘merchants of death,’ Hiss, as counsel of the committee 
sought to drive the Du Ponts, and other companies with vast 
facilities for research and development, out of national defense 
production, thus weakening the United States as a potential 
enemy of the Soviet Union.” !* Ralph de Toledano and Victor 
Lasky have written, “With the help of a few well-placed indi- 
viduals, the Committee became a dispersal center of Commv- 
nist propaganda, its noble purpose perverted.’’!* During the 
Hiss trial Whittaker Chambers testified that Hiss had used his 


#8 New York Times, January 9, 10, 24, 1936. 

™% New York Daily Worker, January 15, 1936. 

%*Chesly Manly, Twenty-Year Revolution from Roosevelt to Eisenhower 
(Chicago, 1954), 37- 

% Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky, Seeds of Treason, The True Stor) 
of the Hiss-Chambers Tragedy (New York, 1950), 51. 
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sition in the munitions investigation to gain access to con- 
{dential State Department documents.’* But Joseph C. Green 
of the State Department, who was in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s dealings with the Munitions Committee, has refuted 
Chambers’ testimony. According to Green, the Committee 
asigned a girl—expert in international law—to work with the 
State Department. She examined the files and selected docu- 
ments which she believed were pertinent to the investigation. 
The Department then studied, cleared, and made copies of the 
documents. The Department at no time gave original or secret 
documents to the Committee. According to Green, all of the 
thousands of documents released to the Committee also were 
released for publication."® 

The Committee hired Hiss because it believed that it would 
need a sharp legal mind. Hiss, who had been Justice Holmes’s 
secretary and whose legal talents were undoubted, seemed like 
an excellent choice. His role in the inquiry was quite second- 
ary: present on just sixteen of the ninety-three days of hear- 
ings, Hiss, whose title was “legal assistant,’’ had no voice in 
determining Committee policy. Senator Homer T. Bone of 
Washington, a member of the Committee, wrote many years 
later that “the part Hiss played in this investigation was so 
minor . . . that I have practically forgotten the part he 
played.” Those who were associated with Hiss during the 
inquiry have described him as competent and personable. No 
member of the Committee had cause to regret employing him. 
During the investigation he did nothing to arouse a suspicion 
ofhis loyalty to the United States.2° Senator Bone wrote at the 
time that Hiss was ‘‘a real boy and one after my own heart.”’2! 


"New York Times, June 3, 1949. 

*Ibid., December 14, 1949; Fred J. Cook, Unfinished Story of Alger Hiss 
New York, 1958), 109-110. 
< Homer T. Bone to John Edward Wiltz, March 2, 1959 (in possession of 
author). 
* Interview with Stephen Raushenbush, Washington, May 7, 1958; Nye 
‘nterview; Pope Interview. 

"Homer T. Bone to Stephen Raushenbush, October 31, 1934, Archives of 
the United States, Records of the Special Committee Investigating the Muni- 
tons Industry, General Subject File, Box 17. 
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The transcript of the hearings does not show that the Mun. find 
tions Committee really abused witnesses and continuously the 
drew unwarranted conclusions from evidence. Such witness com 
as Charles W. Deeds of Pratt & Whitney, William S. Carpenter the 
of du Pont, George Whitney of J. P. Morgan & Company, and & plet 
William M. Flook of the New York Shipbuilding Company ing: 
have been generous in their appraisal of the committee's hea. JF with 
ing-room conduct in recent letters to the writer (lette; J not! 
written in the present-day climate of opinion hostile to the ( 
munitions investigation, when it would be credible to clain J sion: 
intimidation). Flook said simply that “‘my treatment by the J cept 
Committee was entirely courteous and unobjectionable.”* J were 

Witnesses brought their counsel and evidence into the — —be 
hearing room. When the Morgan partners testified, they were J ept 
assisted by a battery of accountants, clerks, publicists, and me J prog 
sengers.?? Witnesses could defend themselves at any length: § \ye 
the Committee never cut short witnesses’ defensive testimony. ‘nal 
Witnesses could enter into the record statements or document:  betw 
even remotely relevant to the inquiry. Rarely did they meet & ‘aus 
discourtesy. On the contrary, men representing such firms a JB marl 
du Pont and Morgan received respect as pillars of American §§ befo 
business. It is interesting that only one witness from the busi- for t 
ness community, Clinton L. Bardo, former president of the § " 
New York Shipbuilding Company and in 1935, president of and 
the National Association of Manufacturers, publicly de- docu 
nounced the Munitions Committee’s methods.** Even the - 
Wall Street Journal, during the probe into World War rela what 





































; : D 
tions between Allied governments and J. P. Morgan, could fare 
* Charles W. Deeds to John Edward Wiltz, December 5, 1958; William $ indic 


Carpenter to John Edward Wiltz, December 24, 1958; George Whitney to John 
Edward Wiltz, December 16, 1958; William M. Flook to John Edward Wilt of 39 
December 4, 1958 (in possession of author). 

* New York Times, January 12, 1936. 

“U.S. Senate, Munitions Industry, Hearing before the Special Committec 
Investigating the Munitions Industry, 73 Cong., 2 Sess.; 74 Cong., 1 Sess. 74 
Cong., 2 Sess., Part 18, p. 4635. The force of Bardo’s attack on committee meth: 
ods was blunted a few days later when the committee exhibited evidence that 
he had perjured himself by testimony given in 1929 before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. [Jbid., Part 19, pp. 5027-5028.] 
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find little fault with the way the Committee was dealing with 
the Wall Street financiers and stated that “on the whole, the 
committee has not been too flagrantly unfair to any of them, 
the senatorial point of view being what it is.’’*5 After com- 
pleting his testimony, J. P. Morgan, his big briar pipe billow- 
ing smoke and his face beaming good-naturedly, shook hands 
with Senator Nye and said: “I have had a fine time; I would 
not have missed this investigation for the world.”’*6 

Only on rare occasions did the Committee draw conclu- 
sions not suggested by evidence. At first the Committee ac- 
cepted uncritically the word of munitions salesmen that they 
were corrupting foreign government officials to expedite sales 
better evidence, such as canceled checks or letters by those ac- 
cepting bribes, would have been desirable—but as the inquiry 
progressed, the Committee avoided such mistakes.?* Senator 
Nye on occasion indicated that the Committee had to defer 
fnal judgment until all evidence was in. During a dispute 
between Raushenbush and Thomas W. Lamont over the 
cause of American entry into the First World War, Nye re- 
marked that there should be “a little agreement here that 
before we undertake, as members of the committee, spokesmen 
for the committee, or as witnesses, to declare whether or not 
itwas the submarine which got us into the war, or industry 
and business and banking, that we will take the record of the 
documents on the subject into consideration, and then after 
that record has been completed, we can all have our say as to 
what the real cause was.” 28 

Decorum did not always prevail; on occasion tempers 
fared as when Alger Hiss asserted that evidence seemed to 
indicate that the du Pont company had realized a gross profit 
of 39,231 per cent on its operation of the Old Hickory powder 


* Wall Street Journal, January 23, 1936. 

*New York Times, February 6, 1936. 

"In the last analysis evidence in the form of oral testimony and letters by 
wunitions salesmen and company executives was so preponderant that no one 
ould doubt the validity of the committee’s conclusion that the marketing of 
nunitions depended to an astonishing degree upon bribery. 

"US. Senate, Munitions Industry, Hearing, Part 26, p. 7568. 
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plant during 1918. Pierre S. du Pont, his face crimson with 
anger, charged that Hiss’s statement practically amounted tp 
an attempt to falsify the record. Du Pont witnesses proved 
their point and the Committee dropped the matter.” 
The criticism that the Munitions Committee was mor 
interested in newspaper headlines than in information wa 
leveled by Whitney H. Shepardson and William O. Scrogg, 
representing the Council on Foreign Relations, who wrote in 
1937 that the Committee had suffered loss of public esteem 
from “Senator Nye’s apparent desire to see Senator Nye’s name 
on the front page of the newspapers.” *® Earlier Collier's had 
contended that the inquiry was being “conducted for the pur. 
pose of providing daily journalistic sensations.’’*! It cannot 
be said that Committee members regretted the journalistic 
attention given the investigation: They were political leader 
and needed publicity, and they believed that newspaper heaé- 
lines pointing up the alleged evils of the munitions industry 
would promote the cause of peace to which the Committe 
was passionately dedicated. But there is no reason to believe 


that the Munitions Committee was more guilty of headline 
seeking than the average Congressional investigating commit- 
tee. There is no reason to believe that publicity was it 
primary aim. The Committee exhibited hundreds of docu- 
ments and spent many hours on topics of little popular 
interest. 


Detractors of the Munitions Committee seldom criticiz 
the journalists, who were perhaps the most active headline 
hunters of the munitions investigation. News stories dealing 
with the inquiry tended to emphasize intrigue, mystery, and 
adventure. On one occasion a document which the Committee 
exhibited in passing became the object of a sensational Wash 
ington dispatch: on September 7, 1934, the New York Time 


® Ibid., Part 14, pp. 3222-3225. See also ibid., Part 21, pp. 5980-5984; Ne* 
York Times, March 13, 1935. , 

*® Whitney H. Shepardson and William O. Scroggs, United States in Worlt 
Affairs, An Account of American Foreign Relations 1936 (New York, 1937), !2° 

“Yellow Journalism in the Senate,” Collier's Weekly, LXXXXIV (Ode 
ber 27, 1934), 58. 
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proclaimed in a front-page headline that the Committee had 
produced evidence that Germany was building U-boats in 
camouflaged plants in other European countries and was thus 
violating the Treaty of Versailles. Actually the Committee 
had attached no importance to the document because it did 
not consider its author a reliable source. Further, the Com- 
mittee did not even exhibit the document for the purpose of 
showing that Germany might be violating its treaty 
obligations.** 

Some observers believed that Nye hoped to parlay the pub- 
licity resulting from his chairmanship of the munitions 
investigation into the 1936 Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. Referring to the inquiry, Roger Williams of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company wrote in 
1958: “There was Senator Nye trying for the Republican 
Presidency.” ** While Nye would have accepted the presiden- 
tial nomination in 1936, there is no evidence that he sought 
the honor or entertained hope that it might fall his way. There 
was ho organized movement among pacifists, Progressives, or 
isolationists to promote his candidacy. He was anathema to 
orthodox Republicans and he knew it. His candidate in 1936 
and the candidate of Republicans of his views was William 
E. Borah. Nye, to be sure, was ambitious and reveled in the 
limelight, but his major cause at this time was not Gerald P. 
Nye—it was pacifism, Progressivism, and isolationism. 

During the mid-1930’s many Americans were gravely con- 
cerned over the general problem of war and peace. The calm 
of the 1920’s had disappeared with the wars in Manchuria and 
the Gran Chaco. The Kellogg Pact had proved only an “inter- 
national kiss,” and the League of Nations had proved ineffec- 


"US. Senate, Munitions Industry, Hearing, Part 1, pp. 235-236. 

“Roger Williams to John Edward Wiltz, December 4, 1958 (in possession 
of author); undated, unidentified clipping of column by Rodney Dutcher in the 
private papers of Gerald P. Nye, Chevy Chase, Maryland; clipping from the 
Valley City, N.D. People’s Opinion, June 28, 1934, in Nye papers; clipping of 
column by George A. Benson in the Minneapolis Journal, January 28, 1935, in 
Nye papers; clipping of column by Frederic William Wile in the Washington 
Star, December 17, 1934, in Nye papers. 
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tive as a peace-enforcing agency. While the Munition; 
Committee was attempting to expose the shipbuilders and 
discover a way to prevent wartime profiteering early in 1935, 
Hitler startled the world by denouncing that part of the 
Treaty of Versailles which provided for German disarmament, 
Just a half year later the troops of Mussolini invaded Ethiopia 
The Peace of Paris was disintegrating, and many Americans 
feared that the world was rushing down the path toward war. 

Such fears deeply moved members of the Munitions Com 
mittee, notably Nye, Clark, and Bone. And like so many of 
their countrymen they sought a single uncomplicated caus 
for the collapse of peace, which they found in the “merchants 
of death’’: munitions makers and war profiteers, they believed, 
were the culprits behind international tension and war. While 
such ideas had existed in pacifist circles for many years, not 
until the 1930's did they become widespread. A best-selling, 
heavily-documented (mostly from secondary sources) book by 
Helmuth C. Engelbrecht and Frank C. Hanighen entitled 
Merchants of Death, A Study of the International Armament 
Industry popularized the belief that ‘‘the arms maker has risen 
and grown powerful, until today he is one of the most danger- 
ous factors in world affairs—a hindrance to peace, a promoter 
of war.”’ 54 

Nye, Clark, Bone, and their fellow pacifists were convinced 
that the Munitions Committee’s findings had proved the mer- 
chants-of-death thesis. During the inquiry some Committee 
members—especially Nye, who was much in demand as a 
public speaker—sometimes made statements which the Com 
mittee’s evidence could not substantiate. In a national radio 
address Nye declared, ““The Committee listened daily to men 
striving to defend acts which found them nothing more than 
international racketeers, bent upon gaining profit through 4 
game of arming the world to fight itself.” > Few Committee 


* Helmuth C. Engelbrecht and Frank C. Hanighen, Merchants of Death, 
A Study of the International Armament Industry (New York, 1934), 9- 
® New York Times, October 4, 1934. 
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members would have supported this reckless statement, and 
Nye himself, more than twenty years later, said that most of 
the men who had testified before his Committee were honor- 
able gentlemen.*® In a speech before the National Education 
Association at Denver on July 4, 1935, the North Dakota Re- 
publican, after suggesting that the “next war” be called a “war 
to make the world safe for Du Pontcracy,” declared of the 
munitions makers: ‘“These racketeers go out over this world 
and build up the hates, fears, and suspicions that build wars, 
that drive people into war, and then getting them there, they 
keep them there as long as they can.” **? The Committee's 
evidence could not even partly prove such a claim. Although 
these statements were imprudent and unfair—more so, since 
Nye’s position as chairman of the Munitions Committee gave 
special force to his word—N ye was not intellectually dishonest: 
the merchants-of-death thesis had convinced him. Perhaps his 
close friend Senator George A. Norris was correct when he 
said of Nye: ‘‘He may be rash in his judgments at times, but it’s 
the rashness of enthusiasm.’’ #8 

It cannot be assumed that Nye’s platform views were those 
of the Munitions Committee. According to Stephen Raushen- 
bush, Nye said many things about munitions which a majority 
of the Committee did not endorse.*® Further, the Nye of the 
speakers’ platform was not the Nye of the hearing room. As 
stated in a memorandum prepared by the du Pont company 
for the author: ‘“The Senator did not carry his platform elo- 
quence over into the hearing room, at least during du Pont’s 
appearance. By comparison, his conduct of the hearing was 
restrained.” 4° 

Stephen Raushenbush not long ago advanced the interest- 
ing idea that Nye’s intemperate speeches have been the major 

* Nye Interview. 

"Gerald P. Nye, “The Munitions Investigation,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXIV (September 1935), 185-192. 


"Dorothy Detzer, Appointment on the Hill (New York, 1948), 156. 
*Raushenbush Interview. 


“William S. Carpenter to John Edward Wiltz, December 24, 1958. 
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reason why students and observers have generally assailed the 
Munitions Committee. Because of the volume of documen, 
and testimony taken by the Committee, casual observers an/ 
students have read Nye’s speeches of the period and have con. 
cluded that these speeches indicated the approach and views 
of the Committee.*! 

The answer to Nye’s behavior probably lies in the rox 
of the crowd. According to Raushenbush, who still has dee: 
affection and respect for Nye, the chairman had strong feeling 
of inferiority, stemming from his lack of advanced formal edu. 
cation.* Since the limelight may well have proved irresistible, 
he strove to remain in the light by preaching the pacifist gospel 
on the munitions industry. Although he believed in the gos 
pel, he must have known that the inquiry over which he was 
presiding did not always prove the heady business about mer 
chants of death. It is not necessary to converse very long with 
the genial ex-Senator today to see how much that limelight of 
twenty-five years ago meant to him. 

The munitions investigation ended after a bitter oratorical 
assauit upon its methods and approach, which perhaps con 
tributed to the inquiry’s later reputation as an exercise in 
demagoguery. Senators Tom Connally of Texas and Carter 
Glass of Virginia delivered the attack, one of the most bitter ia 
the Senate during the thirties, after an almost casual hearing 
room remark by Nye that President Wilson and his secretary 
of State, Robert Lansing, had falsified when they told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1919 that they had 
known nothing of the Allied secret treaties prior to the Paris 
Peace Conference.** 

On the following day Connally, white with anger, told 
the Senate: 


I do not care how the charges were made; they are infamous. 
Some checker-playing, beer-drinking, back room of some 
low house is the only place fit for the kind of language which 
“ Rhushenbush Interview. 

* Ibid. 

“ U.S. Senate, Munitions Industry, Hearing, Part 28, p. 8512. 
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the Senator from North Dakota, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, this Senator who is going to lead us out toward 
peace, put into the RECORD about a dead man, a great 
man, a good man, and a man who when alive had the cour- 
age to meet his enemies face to face and eye to eye.‘ 


When Glass spoke on the same subject, he began in a voice 
shaking with emotion and anger. He pounded his desk until 
blood came from his knuckles as he denounced Nye for a 
‘shocking assault’” upon Wilson. Glass concluded his ha- 
rangue solemnly: 


Now, Mr. President, lest I should infringe those rules which 
lalways obey, perhaps I should better desist, because what 
I feel like saying here or anywhere else to the man who thus 
insults the memory of Woodrow Wilson is something which 
may not be spoken here, or printed in the newspapers, or 
uttered by a gentleman. 


A contemporary commentator reported that it had not 
been clear whether Glass, long considered a friend of financial 
interests, had been “‘more wroth for Morgan alive or Wilson 
dead.”** The Daily Worker ran a headline, ““THE BLOODY 
KNUCKLES OF SENATOR GLASS ARE USED TO 
SHIELD THE BLOODY HANDS OF THE HOUSE OF 
MORGAN AND WILSON.”*? The Chicago Tribune, no 
admirer of Wilson, a Democrat, or Nye, a pacifist, declared that 
the committee chairman had “got what he has richly deserved 
on other counts.” 48 Nye, recalling Glass’s attack twenty-two 
years later, laughed and told the author that Glass had been a 
afine old man ‘“‘whose god [Wilson] had been attacked, and, 
bygolly, that was more than he could take.’’*® 

What about the munitions investigation’s role in the neu- 
tality controversy of the 1930's? It is because of this role that 


“Congressional Record, 74 Cong., 2 Sess., 502-509. 

“ Ibid., 572-573. 

“Ernest Sutherland Bates and Alan Williams, American Hurly-Burly 
New York, 1937), 30. 

“New York Daily Worker, January 21, 1936. 

“Chicago Daily Tribune, January 20, 1936. 

“Nye Interview. 
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the Munitions Committee usually receives the attention ¢ 
textbook authors. 

It is often stated that the committee was determined 
prove, regardless of the absence of documentary evidence, tha 
the merchants of death (in this case Wall Street financiers) hai 
drawn the United States into the First World War to save th 
loans which they had made to the Allied governments. Foste 
Rhea Dulles has suggested that the Munitions Committe 
blamed America’s entry into the World War upon “Allied 
propagandists, wicked bankers, and greedy munition 
makers.”°® Referring to the neutrality acts of 1935-1937 Wil: 
liam L. Langer and Everett Gleason have claimed that “the 
Congressional Investigating Committee under Senator Nye; 
chairmanship had just demonstrated to the satisfaction of mos 
Americans that the First World War had resulted chiefly fron 
the mad imperial ambitions of European antagonists, and tha 
the United States had been sucked into the conflict through 
insidious propaganda and the machinations of powerful muni 
tions-making interests.” 5! 

In fact, the Committee never considered the reasons for 
the eruption of war in Europe in 1914: it never studied Allied 
propaganda activities during the period 1914-1917; it did not 
operate on the hypothesis that Wall Street financiers or muni 
tions makers had plotted American entry into the World War. 
The Committee’s attitude was clearly revealed in a news stor 
from Washington on January 2, 1936: 


Committee officials made it clear that they would not try to 
establish that the Morgan firm or any of its members had 
done anything wrong. They would try to show how the 
machinery of finance and credit, once it was allowed to func 
tion in wartime, inevitably tended to drag a creditor nation 
into the conflict on one side or the other.5? 


Foster Rhea Dulles, America’s Rise to World Power, 1898-1954 (Ne 
York), 174-175. 

5 William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, Challenge to Isolation, 193i 
1940 (New York, 1952), 14. 

* New York Times, January 3, 1936. 
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In its final report the Committee asserted that the factors 
which had taken the United States into the war were several 
and that its investigation had considered one of them, the 
economic. The Committee pointed out that it had no author- 
ization for a larger study, adding that if such had been the 
case, it would have begun with a study of propaganda tech- 
niques employed by belligerent powers to secure the sympathy 
of the United States.** 

The Committee’s aim during this phase of the inquiry, 
then, was not to prove that Wall Street had forced American 
entry into the war—although, to be sure, the Committee was 
alert for evidence of pressure from financiers upon the govern- 
ment—but rather to discover whether the booming commer- 
cial activity after August 1914 had contributed to the double 
standard of neutrality which most Committee members 
believed the Wilson administration had applied to the two 
sets of European belligerents. The Committee did not attempt 
to fix personal blame for unfortunate events of the past; it 
tried to show that the United States should not again lirk 
itself so close economically with one set of belligerents—that 
is, if the United States wished to be neutral and avoid involve- 
ment in other peoples’ wars. As Senator Vandenberg said, dur 
ing the World War all Americans, Committee members in- 
cluded, applauded the commerce with the Allies. Therefore 
all Americans were responsible for the consequences. Vanden- 
berg told the Morgan witnesses, “I am not quarreling with 
the viewpoint that you had at the time; we all had it. You are 
guilty of nothing that all the rest of us were not guilty of in 
respect to our enthusiasm for war trade.’’*4 


The Munitions Committee demonstrated its points impres- 
ively. It established that Wilson on at least one occasion (dur- 
ing the exchange crisis of August 1915) altered American neu- 
tality policy to Allied advantage largely because of economic 


*U.S. Senate, Munitions Industry, Senate Report 944, 74 Cong., 1 Sess., and 
14 Cong., 2 Sess., Part 6, p. 1. 
“US. Senate, Munitions Industry, Hearing, Part 27, p. 8158. 
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considerations.® It demonstrated further that in the 1914-1917 
period commerce with belligerents converted the United 
States into an auxiliary arsenal for the power which controlled 
the seas. The arsenal naturally became an object of military 
strategy for the other belligerents. The result was war. The 
Committee reasoned not illogically that future commerce with 
belligerents would lead to the same end. Thus if the United 
States wished to stay out of war, the Committee contended, the 
first step should be to curtail commerce with belligerents.” 

What effect did the Munitions Committee have on the 
neutrality laws of 1935-1937? Former President Truman has 
written that “this committee made it appear that the muni- 
tions manufacturers had caused World War I, and as a result, 
the Neutrality Act was passed.” ®" It is impossible to determine 
with much exactness the Committee’s influence upon the 
American people and Congress in regard to arms traffic, war 
profits, and neutrality. But in assessing the Committee's re- 
sponsibility for the neutrality laws, it is necessary to keep 
several facts in mind. 

First, before August 1935 the Committee studied the 
alleged evils of the munitions trade and the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, profiteering by American firms during the World War 
period, and methods of preventing profiteering during future 
wars. Yet as the Congressional debate reveals, the Neutrality 
Act of August 1935, which with only two amendments became 
the Neutrality Act of 1936, aimed primarily to keep the 
United States out of war, not to restrict the arms trade.®* Few 
pacifists rejoiced: although it would halt shipment of muni- 
tions from American to belligerent ports and thus deal a blow 
to the international arms traffic and commercial profiting from 
war-inspired miseries of others, the law was not essentially a 
war profit removal measure. Little excitement appeared ove! 

® Tbid., Part 26, pp. 7853-7865. 

% U.S. Senate, Munitions Industry, Senate Report 944, Part 6, pp. 2-7 

* Truman, Memoirs, I, 189. 


% Congressional Record, 74 Cong., 1 Sess., 13775-13793, 13951-13955, 14203 
14204, 14205, 14282-14284, 14356-14362, 14365-14370, 14430-14438. 
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that provision which created the National Munitions Control 
Board. What pacifist enthusiasm there was sprang from the 
belief that the act would keep the United States out of war by 
srecluding violations of the traditional right of freedom of 
the seas—violations of the kind which forced American entry 
into the World War in 1917.5° 

What is usually overlooked is that prior to the passage of 
the Neutrality Act the Munitions Committee had not yet con- 
ducted hearings on the responsibility of economic activities in 
general and the munitions traffic in particular for American 
involvement in the First World War. Nor had it issued any 
formal pronouncements on neutrality. Charles A. Beard over- 
looked the chronology of the munitions investigation when he 
wrote that “the Nye committee’s findings spread distrust of 
presidential discretion in handling foreign affairs and stimu- 
lated the popular interest that culminated in the neutrality 
legislation of 1935.’’®° Undoubtedly, the Munitions Commit- 
e's pre-August 1935 activities contributed to a climate fa- 
vorable to passage of the Neutrality Act. They stimulated 
pacifism, and pacifism was the mother of the isolationist 
neutrality laws of 1935-1937. But chronology contradicts the 
notion that testimony and documents published by the com- 
mittee produced the original neutrality law.* 

Perhaps belief that the Munitions Committee was respon- 
sible for the Neutrality Act of 1935 has come from knowledge 


““This Week,” New Republic, LXXXIV (September 4, 1935) , 86; “Peace 
Before Profits!” Christian Century, LII (September 4, 1935), 1099. 

“Charles A. Beard, America in Midpassage (New York, 1939), 421. 

“It is true that during the neutrality debate Senator Bone read into the 
Record a Munitions Committee document, a letter from Secretary of State 
lansing to President Wilson in the autumn of 1915, which dealt with Ameri- 
can policy on loans to belligerent nations. Bone and other extreme isolationists 
hoped that the document would help produce a much more restrictive neutral- 
ity law than that which was ultimately enacted. [Congressional Record, 74 
Cong., 1 Sess., 19778, 13780-13781.] The document had no important bearing 
on the outcome of the debate. Selig Adler in Isolationist Impulse, Its Twentieth 
Century Reaction (London, 1957), 257-258, has emphasized the importance of 
the Munitions Committee's final report in shaping American thought on neu- 
trlity in 1935. In 1935, however, the committee had published only that part 
of its report dealing with the shipbuilding industry. Those parts on the arms 
traffic, war profiteering, and neutrality were not published until 1936. 
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that Senators Nye and Clark, wheel-horses of the Committee, 
were in the van of those individuals calling for legislation 
similar to that which was enacted. Both men made eloquent 
pleas for arms embargoes against all belligerents, victims and 
aggressors alike, and Nye introduced a joint resolution em- 
bodying these ideas. Their pleas were more effective as a re. 
sult of their roles in the munitions investigations and to that 
extent the Committee may bear some responsibility for isola. 
tionist neutrality legislation. But one thing seems clear. The 
isolationists of the mid-thirties did not need the Munitions 
Committee. Given the disillusion of the American people and 
the deteriorating world situation of the period, there can be 
little doubt that isolationists’ or pacificists’ neutrality meas 
ures would have passed Congress had the Committee never 
existed. 

Even though the Munitions Committee inquiry was re. 
sponsible for that provision in the 1936 Neutrality Act which 
prohibited Americans from extending loans or credits to bel- 
ligerents, this provision was the only victory in the area of 
neutrality for Committee pacifists in 1936. Nye, Clark, and pos: 
sibly Vandenberg hoped that the inquiry into World War 
neutrality would demonstrate the need for a law which would 
embargo shipments to belligerents of all commodities—not 
just munitions—in excess of normal quantities. In January 
1936, the month in which the neutrality investigation began, 
Nye and Clark introduced such a resolution in hope that 
Congress would choose it to replace the Neutrality Act of 1935, 
which would expire on February 29, 1936. During this phase 
of its inquiry the Munitions Committee presented impressive 
arguments that a measure such as the Nye-Clark Bill would be 
more apt to keep the United States out of war than the other 
neutrality resolutions under consideration.®? Despite the 


® During the 1936 neutrality debate three major resolutions were offered 
to replace the 1935 law. One resolution, supported largely by those isolationists 
who did not wish to interfere with profitable wartime trade in vital commodi- 
ties, called merely for renewal of the 1935 arms embargo. A second measure, 
proposed by the Roosevelt Administration, was outwardly similar to the Nye 
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urgent longing for peace in the United States, there existed 
little sentiment for such a drastic measure. This fact, too, 
would indicate that the Munitions Committee was not very 
influential in forming American thought on neutrality at this 
time. 

Gerald P. Nye and the Munitions Committee have been 
acused of many things. But one must conclude that they were 
not the inquisitors that they have been pictured. They did not 
intimidate respectable businessmen in an effort to malign the 
American business community, nor did they conclude that 
Wall Street had plotted American entry into the First World 
War. Although the Committee majority exaggerated the po- 
litical importance of munitions makers, as did many other 
Americans, the Committee did not conclude in its final report 
that American arms makers were part of a sinister interna- 
tional munitions ring dedicated to profit-yielding war. Nor 
was their inquiry primarily responsible for isolationist neu- 
trality legislation in the mid-thirties. 

Did the munitions investigation have any effects? While it 
could not prove most of the articles of the merchants-of-death 
thesis, it established the existence of some evils in the muni- 
tions business. It proved, for instance, that most munitions 
ales to Latin America, China, and the Near East depended 
upon bribery. It showed that American firms on occasion had 
violated the spirit and perhaps the letter of American laws 
aimed at promoting peace. It established that munitions firms 
sometimes played off one belligerent against another, as shown 
ina letter from the president of the Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation to the company’s sales agent in Peru: “For your 


Clark Bill, but in truth the cleverly worded Administration bill was quite dif- 
trent. It would have given the President discretionary authority to declare or 
tot to declare embargoes upon shipments of arms and abnormal quantities of 
‘ital materials. And the President would have been free to decide arbitrarily 
vhat constituted abnormal quantities of vital commodities. With such a law 
the Administration could have “waged peace” by assisting victims and punish- 
Ing aggressors, perhaps in cooperation with the League of Nations. The third 
proposal was the aforementioned Nye-Clark Bill, an extremely restrictive, 


‘igidly isolationist, “peace-at-any-price” (so called by its critics, at any rate) 
measure. 
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confidential information you might diplomatically inform in. 
terested parties that your neighbor to the extreme north 
[Colombia] is still purchasing large quantities. Do not over. 
look such items as bombs, ammunition, machine guns equip 
ment, etc.’’®* The Committee exhibited documents which 
shocked many Americans into the realization that there was a 
difference between selling instruments of human destruction 
and selling sewing machines or automobiles. None did this 
more effectively than two letters by Frank Jonas, a representa. 
tive of the Remington Arms Company. On December 27, 
1933, Jonas wrote: 


The Paraguay and Bolivia fracas appears to be coming to 
a termination, so business from that end is probably fin- 
ished. We certainly are in one hell of a business where a 
fellow has to wish for trouble so as to make a living, the 
only consolation being, however, that if we don’t get the 
business someone else will. It would be a terrible state of 
affairs if my conscience started to bother me now. 


On a happier occasion—for Jonas—he wrote: 


The unsettled conditions in South America has [sic] been a 
great thing for me, as I sold a large order for bombs to 
Brazil and also a fair cartridge order. I also sold very large 
bomb orders for Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and now 
have made up all my losses, and I am back on my feet. It is 
an ill wind that does not blow someone some good. 


The Munitions Committee—although doubtless inadver- 
tently—helped to kill the merchants-of-death thesis. For two 
and one-half years the Committee focused attention upon the 
thesis and proved that it had only limited validity. Thus the 
thesis, a national distraction during a critical period, was re- 
moved from the American mind. By 1938 hardly anyone con- 
cerned himself with merchants of death. This denouement 


produced an important further result. The movement to a 
* US. Senate, Munitions Industry, Hearing, Part 4, p. 781. 
* Tbid., 769. 
® Ibid., Part 7, p. 1704. 
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tionalize the munitions industry was headed off. In another 
era nationalization may have been desirable, but had nation- 
alization been accomplished in the middle or late thirties, the 
efect on the nation’s subsequent war effort might have been 
catastrophic. 

Another effect of the munitions inquiry was the establish- 
ment of the National Munitions Control Board. Although the 
board was not the controlling agency sought by pacifists, it did 
maintain watch over the munitions industry and the arms 
traffic. More important, it facilitated military aid to the Allies 
ater 1939 and helped American mobilization when the 
United States entered the global conflict in 1941. 

Finally the Munitions Committee provided valuable in- 
formation to the Federal government on wartime industrial 
mobilization. This information, gathered by other Congres- 
sonal committees and the War Department as well as the 
Munitions Committee, helped the government to avert dur- 
ing the Second World War the scandalous profiteering which 
had accompanied the First World War. In fact, if the opinior 
of one high government official is valid, Americans may be 
more indebted to the Munitions Committee than they have 
heretofore realized. After the war of 1941-1945 the first Fed- 
eal Price Administrator Leon Henderson told Stephen 
Raushenbush that early in the war the government had se- 
cured from the National Archives the files of the Munitions 
Committee, had studied those pertaining to industrial mobili- 
ation and wartime economy, and had used them in forming 
wartime economic policies. Henderson claimed that as a result 
the Federal government saved more than fifty billion dollars. *7 

“Murray S. Stedman, Exporting Arms: The Federal Arms Export Admin- 


wration, 1935-1945 (New York, 1947), 126-136. 
" Raushenbush Interview. 
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The Seizure of Vilna, October 1920 


779) 


RICHARD C. LuKAs* 


hortly after the First World War ended in 1918, Poland 

and Lithuania, both of whom had recovered their in- 

dependence after a long period of Russian dominance, 
became involved in a bitter boundary dispute over the city of 
Vilna. The Lithuanian claim rested primarily on the fact that 
the city had once been the capital of the Grand Duchy of Lith- 
uania. The Polish claim rested on the fact that Vilna had be- 
come a city of Polish culture during the period of the Polish- 
Lithuanian federation which had its beginnings in 1386 with 
the marriage of Jadwiga, Queen of Poland, and Jagiello, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. The Poles, moreover, appeared to 
have the stronger ethnic claim since both the Russian and 
German censuses of 1897 and 1916 indicated a greater number 
of Poles than Lithuanians in the city. 

The Vilna dispute was complicated because recognition of 
Lithuanian independence by the Allies and by the Soviets was 
long delayed. In the negotiations between Poland and Lithu- 
ania during 1918-1919, the fate of Lithuania’s one-time capital 
was a part of the larger question of the future of the country 
itself. In Poland political leadership until late in 1920 was in 
the hands of federalists, who hoped to settle the status of Lithu- 
ania and Vilna by forming a Polish-Lithuanian federation 
along historic lines with Vilna becoming the capital of the 
Lithuanian state. Federation with Poland, however, did not 


* The author, a member of Delta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is a gradu: 
ate student at Florida State University. He wrote this article while a candidate 
for the master’s degree under the supervision of Dr. Earl R. Beck, Associate 
Professor of History at Florida State University. 
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appeal to the Lithuanians, who wanted recognition of their 
independence, free of all ties with Poland, with Vilna as their 
apital. These contrary positions made the process of negoti- 
ation a wearisome repetition of rigidly held arguments and in 
the long run made compromise impossible. 

The Allies found themselves severely handicapped in their 
eforts to deal with the problem. They could not settle the 
Vilna dispute by drawing a definite Polish-Lithuanian bound- 
ary since such a boundary would of necessity involve Russia, 
whose Bolshevik government the Allies did not recognize. 
During the early stages of the Vilna dispute, moreover, the 
Allies who were supporting the Whites against the Bolsheviks 
in the Russian Civil War anticipated that the undefined 
Polish-Russian frontier would be determined by direct nego- 
tiation between Poland and Russia after the collapse of Bol- 
shevism. Since the Whites favored a vague kind of autonomy 
for the Lithuanians within Russia, the Allies apparently ex- 
pected the Polish-Russian boundary settlement to end the 
vexatious Vilna question. By December 1919, however, the 
Bolsheviks won victories over the Whites substantial enough 
to presage the latter’s complete defeat. Accordingly, on De- 
cember 8, 1919, the Allies proclaimed a provisional frontier 
for Poland in the east. This line, later named after Lord Cur- 
wn, had dubious legality since the Soviets did not recognize 
the right of the Allies to determine its frontiers. Although part 
ofthis line delineated a provisional frontier between Poland 
and Lithuania, a definitive Polish-Lithuanian boundary settle- 
ment could not be made until the establishment of Lithuanian- 
Russian and Polish-Russian boundaries—which was not done 
witil July and October 1920. 

In the period from November 1918 to October 1920 the 
Vilna dispute was carried on within the framework of hostili- 
tis in which Russia and Poland were then engaged. These 
hostilities began in November 1918 when the Soviets initiated 
imilitary drive toward the west. Shortly thereafter Vilna be- 
an its kaleidoscopic history. As the Soviets neared the city, 
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the Germans, who had been in control since the war, with. 
drew. The Bolsheviks occupied the city on January 5, 1919, 
and held it through the early part of the year. Polish forces in 
counterattack moved toward Vilna in the spring, fully Occupy. 
ing the city on April 21, 1919. The period of Polish occupation 
ended on July 14, 1920, when the Soviet offensive toward cen- 
tral Poland compelled the Polish army to retreat. 

Two days before this second occupation of the city by the 
Bolsheviks, the Lithuanians and Soviets signed the Treaty of 
Moscow, which recognized the independence of Lithuania and 
placed Vilna within that state. On the day of the Bolshevik 
occupation of Vilna the Lithuanian and Russian governments 
exchanged notes which allowed Bolshevik armies to occupy 
part of Lithuanian territory in their continuing warfare with 
the Poles. 

With the Soviets as a quasi-ally Lithuanian fortunes grew 
steadily brighter as the Bolshevik armies penetrated deeply 
into central Poland. On August 16, 1920, however, the Polish 
forces made a recovery from what seemed imminent military 
catastrophe—the so-called “miracle of the Vistula’’—and were 
soon moving toward the pre-war Russian frontiers. 

On September 1, 1920, Polish forces entered Suwalki, hav- 
ing previously taken Augustow. Both of these cities were lo 
cated on the Polish side of the Curzon line.1 On September 4, 
1920, the Polish army reported that the Lithuanians, acting 
in agreement with the Bolsheviks, had crossed the Curzon line 
and had attacked Polish cavalry in the region of Sejny-Suwalki- 
Augustow. On the following day the Poles charged that Lithu- 
anian troops assisted by the Bolsheviks had continued the 
attack on Polish forces and that they were advancing in the 
direction of Suwalki and Augustow.? 

On September 5, 1920, Prince Eustachy Sapieha, Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, asked the League of Nations to 


1 Stefan Pomargaski, ed., Pierwsza Wojna Polska (1918-1920) (Warsaw, 
1920), 289, 287. 
* Ibid., 290. 
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intervene in the Polish-Lithuanian conflict. He charged that 
Lithuania had violated the principle of neutrality by allow- 
ing Bolshevik forces to use Lithuanian territory for the passage 
af troops and for a base of operations against the Poles. Sapieha 
pointed out that Augustow and Suwalki, although on the 
Polish side of the Curzon line, were occupied by the Lithu- 
mians during the Bolshevik drive toward central Poland. 
However, when the Poles recovered their military strength 
ud neared Suwalki and Augustow, the Lithuanians were 
forced to join the Bolsheviks in retreat. In an effort to retake 
these areas, said Sapieha, ‘“‘the Lithuanian Army attacked Su- 
waki and advanced upon Augustow without a previous dec- 
ration of war.” After expressing Poland’s desire to avoid 
hostilities with Lithuania, he warned that Poland would be 
obliged to consider a state of war as existing with Lithuania, 
if, within a few days time, the Lithuanian troops have not com- 
pletely evacuated Polish territory and have not ceased to 
cooperate with the Bolshevik Army.’’* 

The Lithuanians admitted occupying Suwalki and Augus- 
tow during the Polish retreat from the Bolsheviks, but they 
pinted out that this was done at the request of the local popu- 
ation who feared the Bolsheviks.* As far as these regions fall- 
ing to the Polish side of the line December 8, 1919 [Curzon 
line], Augustinas Voldemaras, the Lithuanian delegate to the 
League of Nations, declared that “not only has Lithuania not 
recognised [sic] the line of 8th December, but does not even 
‘now it.” Voldemaras pointed out that the fighting between 
Polish and Lithuanian forces began under circumstances 
diferent from those described by the Poles. The Lithuanians 
contended that their government had sent a note to the Polish 
jvernment on August 27, 1920, with the object of establishing 
idemarcation line between Polish and Lithuanian forces. 
Negotiations were subsequently held at Kaunas. The Lithu- 


*League of Nations, Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 4 (December 
20), 44-45 (hereinafter cited as Special Supplement No. 4). 

‘London Times, September 7, 1920, p. 10. 

"Special Supplement No. 4, 55. 
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anians maintained that the Poles, leaving these negotiations 
unfinished, had launched an attack against Lithuanian forcg 
near Augustow on August go, 1920.® The Polish version of 
what transpired at Kaunas was quite different. The Pole 
maintained that they had demanded Lithuanian withdrawal 
behind the Curzon line while the Lithuanians had proposed 
a different line, more favorable to Lithuania. When they 
had proposed that a Lithuanian mission be sent to Warsaw in 
order to regulate territorial and military matters between the 
two states, said the Poles, the Lithuanians had refused.’ Pol. 
ish military reports do not mention Polish-Lithuanian hos 
tilities near Augustow at this time.® 

In the midst of these charges and countercharges, both 
countries agreed to hold a meeting at Kalvarija. But before 
the opening of the Kalvarija talks, according to a Polish mili- 
tary report, Lithuanian forces attacked Sejny, a city to the east 
of Suwalki and south of the Curzon line; they were repelled.‘ 
It has been suggested that this attack may have been tnade by 
the Lithuanians in order to secure ratification of the Treaty 
of Moscow of July 12, 1920.?° In such circumstances it was not 
surprising that the Kalvarija discussions of mid-September 
1920 brought no agreement between the two states on the 
issue of honoring a mutual demarcation line. 

At this point the League of Nations sought to intervene 
to ease the hostile situation between the two states. Paul 
Hymans, the Belgian delegate, pointed out the problem in 
the session of the League Council on September 20, 1920. He 
suggested that only direct negotiations between the two coun- 
tries could establish a permanent peace between them. The 
immediate intervention of the Council of the League of Nz 


* Tbid., 

. piaaen Budecki, Stosunki Polsko-Litewskie Po Wojnie Swiatowej 191% 
1928 (Warsaw, 1928), 29-30. One Lithuanian official was alleged to have said at 
the time that defeat of the Bolsheviks by Polish forces would mean the end of 
Lithuania. 

§ Pomaranski, Pierwsza Wojna Polska, 287. 

® Ibid., 294. 

” London Times, September 16, 1920, p. 10. 
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tions was needed simply “to obtain the provisional acceptance 
by Lithuania and Poland, reserving all their rights, of a line 
of demarcation of the zones of occupation.” Hymans called 
attention to the difficulties involved in drawing such a line 
when Soviet troops were in occupation of part of Lithuania. 
‘It is evident,” he said, “that if the neutrality of Lithuanian 
territory is not equally respected by the Soviet and Polish bel- 
ligerents any provisional demarcation between Lithuania and 
Poland becomes inoperative.” The Council thereupon 
adopted a resolution, drafted by Hymans: 


(1) The Lithuanian Government adopts as a provisional 
line of demarcation, reserving all its territorial rights, and 
awaiting the result of its direct negotiations with Poland, 
the frontier fixed by the Supreme Council of the Allies in 
the declaration of the 8th December, 1919, and undertakes 
to withdraw its troops from the territory to the west of this 
line; 

(2) The Government of Poland undertakes, reserving all its 
territorial rights, to respect during the war now in progress 
between Poland and the Government of the Soviets, the 
neutrality of the territory occupied by Lithuania to the east 
of the line of demarcation above specified, provided that 
respect for this neutrality be also secured from the Soviet 
authorities by Lithuania. 


This resolution also referred to the appointment of a Military 
(ommisison of Control, which was charged “with the duty of 
«suring on the spot the strict observation by the interested 
jarties of the obligations arising from this agreement." Lithu- 


iiaand Poland accepted the Council's resolution a few days 
later, 12 


Despite their acceptance of the Council’s resolution of 
ptember 20, 1920, the Poles continued their military opera- 
tons beyond the Curzon line. They justified their advances by 
aiming that Bolshevik forces were concentrated between 

“League of Nations, Official Journal, No. 7 (October 1920), 397-398. 

"Special Supplement No. 4, 14. 
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Vilna and Grodno and that Lithuanian and Soviet forces were 
continuing to cooperate.!* Although the Lithuanians denied 
the Polish charges, foreign observers reported that Bolshevik 
forces were concentrated in the Vilna-Lida area,'* were using 
Lithuanian railways, and were moving troops through Vilna 
With regard to cooperation between Lithuanian and Boi. 
shevik forces, the Polish army reported on September 21, 1920, 
that a Lithuanian officer who had been taken prisoner by the 
Poles had confirmed the existence of a Lithuanian-Bolshevik 
agreement against Poland.'® Ignacy Jan Paderewski, Polish 
delegate to the League of Nations, in a letter to Leon Bour. 
geois, President of the Council of the League of Nations, 
stated that in several areas detachments of Lithuanian and 
Bolshevik troops were captured, indicating that they were 
acting in close cooperation. '* It has since been pointed out by 
Soviet writers on the Polish-Russian conflict that the Lithv- 
anians did participate in Soviet military operations against the 
Poles.18 

The Lithuanian defense against these Polish charges wa 
not very convincing. Voldemaras, the Lithuanian delegate to 
the League of Nations, stated that the Bolsheviks had as a part 
of their armed forces some Lithuanian units. These were, how: 
ever, an integral part of Soviet forces and there were, he stated, 
no Lithuanian-Soviet [joint] military units. Lithuania was, 
he asserted, living up to its neutrality.’ 

Meanwhile, Polish advances resulted in the occupation of 
Grodno on September 26 and Lida on September 29, 1920. 
Both of these cities lay beyond the Curzon line.*° 

18 Tbid., 20, 74-75. 

%* London Times, September 24, 1920, p. 10. 


© Ibid., September 22, 1920, p. 10. Twenty Bolshevik divisions were Te 

ported to be in the triangle of Grodno-Lida-Vilna. [Jbid., September 27, 1920 
- 10.] 

a Pomaranski, Pierwsza Wojna Polska, 298. 

Special Supplement No. 4, 96. 

# Xenia Joukoff Eudin and Harold H. Fisher, Soviet Russia and the Wes 
1920-1927: A Documentary Survey (Stanford, 1957), 10. 

” Special Supplement No. 4, 108-109. 

© Pomaranski, Pierwsza Wojna Polska, 300, 302. 
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On September go, 1920, the Poles and Lithuanians began 
negotiations at Suwalki, where the League of Nations’ Mili- 
tary Commission of Control also took up its duties. On Octo- 
ber 7, 1920, the Poles and Lithuanians concluded an agree- 
ment which provided for a line of demarcation from the 
frontier of East Prussia to Bastouny [north of Lida]. It called 
for immediate cessation of hostilities “from the frontier of 
fast Prussia to the southern line which passes through Po- 
tourse, almost g kilometres to the south-east of Eishishki.” 
After the withdrawal of Soviet troops to the east of the Vilna- 
Lida railway, hostilities between Polish and Lithuanian troops 
would stop ‘‘on the sector of the line of demarcation between 
the southern line of Potourse and the station of Bastouny in- 
dusively.”” —The end of military actions between Polish and 
Lithuanian troops and the extension of the line of demarca- 
tion beyond Bastouny was to be determined by a special agree- 
ment after the withdrawal of Soviet troops.”* 

In the meantime Polish troops continued their advance 
toward Vilna along the Lida road; on October 7, they reached 
Voronovo.2* On that day a British Military Attaché, Major 
Partiger, visited the Polish staff at Voronovo and learned from 
Polish officers that they planned to occupy Vilna with or with- 
out the consent of the Polish government.?* On the next day 
General Lucjan Zeligowski, expressing his concern over the 
unfairness of the Suwalki agreement to Poland and to the 
residents of Grodno, Lida, and Vilna, resigned from his com- 
mand and assumed the leadership of those men who were resi- 
dents of the area affected by the Suwalki agreement.** On 
October 9, 1920, Zeligowski, leading a Lithuanian-Byelorus- 
ian division, took Vilna and the surrounding district.”° 


“Lithuanian Information Bureau, The Lithuanian-Polish Dispute (Lon- 
don, 1921-1923), I, 55-56. 

* Special Supplement No. 4, 34. 

*London Times, October 11, 1920, p. 12. 

“Pomaranski, Pierwsza Wojna Polska, 305-306. 

*Ibid., 306. The Soviets had turned over the administration of Vilna to 


tt Lithuanians in August 1920. [Lithuanian Information Bureau, Lithuanian- 
Polish Dispute, II, 39.] 
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The official apology for the Zeligowski coup d'etat was 
contained in a Polish military report of October 10, 1920; 
Zeligowski’s men were natives of the occupied area and were 
moved by sympathy for the Polish people living there, the vic. 
tims of violence and repression by previous authorities**—ap 
allusion to a report that the Bolsheviks during their second 
occupation of Vilna had established a commission which sen- 
tenced some 1,500 Poles to death. Many of the people killed 
by the Bolsheviks were said to be relatives or friends of 
Zeligowski’s men.?* 

Although public opinion in Poland was favorable toward 
the General’s action, the Polish government was in a difficult 
position because the seizure of Vilna was contrary to the Su- 
walki agreement. The Warsaw government disavowed Zeli- 
gowski’s action: 


The Polish Government does not associate itself with this 
incident and is decided not to countenance any wilful [sic] 
act on the part of army detachments. The Polish Govern- 
ment is taking all measures in its power to assert its 
authority. ?§ 


Shortly after the occupation of Vilna Zeligowski confirmed the 
official Polish position, asserting before the Military Commis 
sion of Control, “I began the attack upon Vilna on 8th October 
in a manner entirely independent of my official superiors.”"* 

Despite this repudiation of Zeligowski’s action and the 
General’s own statement, it has been charged that Pitsudski 
gave the order for the seizure of Vilna as a means of confront- 
ing the Lithuanians with a fait accompli. Although he did not 
acknowledge its “paternity” at that time, he “confessed it 

* Pomaranski, Pierwsza Wojna Polska, 307. 

* London Times, October 12, 1920, p. 11. An earlier massacre was reported 
in the New York Times, January 10, 1919, p. 1. 

* London Times, October 12, 1920, p. 10. 


*” Special Supplement No. 4, 34. Zeligowski established the “Government 
of Central Lithuania” over the area he occupied. 
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later.” ®° The fact that Zeligowski’s action was not a completely 
spontaneous or independent affair is also substantiated to some 
extent by statements made by various members of Zeligowski’s 
general staff to the Lithuanians in Kaunas. According to these 
Lithuanian documents, Lieutenant Edmund Gegendorf Grod- 

i, who served as Chief of the Organization Section of Zeli- 
gowski’s general staff, stated that a conference, attended by 
Generals Pitsudski, Zhantkowski, and Zeligowski, was held at 
Grodno on October 1 and 2, 1920. Grodski reported that a 
plan for the occupation of Vilna was drafted and Zeligowski 
was charged with executing the operation. Grodski also de- 
dared that Pitsudski personally inspected the troops who were 
asigned for the occupation of Vilna shortly before the event 
ocurred.*? Another member of Zeligowski’s general staff testi- 
fed that General Zhantkowski was originally appointed to 
ary out the occupation but was replaced because of his Pol- 
ish birth.*? In other words, Pitsudski apparently tried to make 
the occupation of Vilna appear to be the result of a local move- 
ment, choosing a general who himself was a Lithuanian-Pole 
anda division which was composed of natives of Lithuania and 
Byelorussia. There is some doubt, however, that all the mem- 
bers of Zeligowski’s army were natives of those regions,** an- 
ther factor which lessens the validity of the explanation that 
the Zeligowski action was the result of purely local feeling and 
patriotism. 

In the statements of the former members of Zeligowski’s 
general staff, it was pointed out that the Polish Ministry of 


"Robert Machray, The Poland of Pilsudski (New York, 1937), 122. Profes- 
ot Kutrzeba said that “the order had been secretly given by Pijfsudski, who 
‘herished an ardent love for Wilno.” [S. Kutrzeba, “The Struggle for the Fron- 
lets, 1919-1923,” The Cambridge History of Poland: From Augustus II to Pi}- 
udshi (1697-1935) ed. by W. E. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki, and R. 
Wrboski (Cambridge, 1941), 530.] Francesco Tommasini, who served as Italian 
Minister at Warsaw, said Pitsudski admitted to him and other diplomats that 
leligowski was acting under his orders. [Adam Zoltowski, Border of Europe: A 
udy of the Polish Eastern Provinces (London, 1950) , 222 

Lithuanian Information Bureau, Lithuanian-Polish Dispute, I, 63. 

Ibid., 6r,. 


*“At Zeligowsky’s Headquarters,” Living Age, CCCVIII (February 1921), 
5} 
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War financed Zeligowski’s army and that ammunition and 
clothing for the force came from central Poland. ** Noting the 
connection between Poland and Zeligowski’s forces, one ob. 
server who visited Vilna shortly after the occupation stated 
that Polish flags flew over official buildings, Polish money was 
the only currency circulated, and Polish brassards were wom 
by the militia. This observer also stated that he met one of 
Pitsudski’s very trusted agents in Vilna.* 

The Lithuanians were convinced of collusion between the 
Polish government and Zeligowski, citing Polish attention 
during the Suwalki negotiations to the area from which Zeli- 
gowski subsequently advanced.** In explanation, it should be 
pointed out that the Poles at Suwalki did not want the de. 
marcation line to extend beyond Bastouny, maintaining that 
Bolshevik forces were located to the east of that city. How. 
ever, the Military Commission of Control insisted on the pro- 
longation of the line of demarcation beyond Bastouny after 
ascertaining that Bolshevik forces had evacuated the area." 
Zeligowski’s forces advanced from Lida where because of Pol: 
ish insistence the line of demarcation and the armistice were 
not in force. Immediately following Zeligowski’s action, the 
Polish government rather suspiciously agreed to the prolongs 
tion of the demarcation line.** The Lithuanians were there 
fore convinced that the Suwalki negotiations had been used by 
the Poles to win time to plan the occupation of Vilna.” 

In a note from Bourgeois to Paderewski on October 14, 
1920, the President of the Council of the League of Nations 
rebuked Poland: 


The Polish Government, after having appealed to the 
League of Nations with reference to its dispute with Lithu- 


“Lithuianian Information Bureau, Lithuanian-Polish Dispute, 1, 65, % 
' ®E. J. Harrison, Lithuania: Past and Present (New York, 1922), 105. The 

secret agent was a Lieutenant Wonsowicz who was described as “an avowed 
henchman of Marshal Pifsudski.” [London Times, October 13, 1920, p- 10-] 

* Ibid. 

* Special Supplement No. 4, 23. 

* Tbid., 39. 

® Lithuanian Information Bureau, Lithuanian-Polish Dispute, Ul, 17. 
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ania, accepted the decisions of the Council: immediate ces- 
sation of hostilities; neutrality of the territory occupied by 
Lithuania to the east of the line of the 8th September [sic] 
provided this neutrality be respected by the Soviet Authori- 
ties; formation of the Commission of Control which is at 
present on the spot and which is charged with taking the 
necessary measures to stop or avoid any conflict, without its 
action in any way prejudicing the definitive regulation of 
the territory. The occupation of Vilna is thus a violation 
of the engagements entered into with the Council of the 
League of Nations. The Council is, therefore, obliged to ask 
the Polish Government what immediate measures it pro- 
poses to take, in order to ensure the observations of these 
undertakings. Unless Vilna is promptly evacuated, the 
Council would be obliged to meet forthwith, in order to 
examine the situation, which it considers grave.* 


There is no doubt that the occupation of Vilna was a viola- 
tion of the Suwalki agreement. Although that agreement was a 
nodus vivendi and did not prejudice Poland’s rights to Vilna, 
the city was left under Lithuanian administration. Moreover, 
the Polish occupation of the city could not be justified on the 
tasis of the war with the Bolsheviks. The Allied missions in 
Vilna reported to the Military Commission of Control that 
since October 4, the Bolshevik danger for the Poles has been 
non-existent in the territory occupied by the Lithuanians.” *% 
The Council of the League of Nations stated that Vilna “re- 
mained outside the zone in which the Polish and Soviet troops 
net.” The fact that the Polish occupation of Vilna was apart 
tom the Polish war with the Soviets is substantiated by the 
peace negotiations between Poland and Russia, which had 
ven going on since mid-September and which were already 
rwing to a close at the time of Zeligowski’s occupation. Al- 
hough the Riga Treaty between Poland and Russia was not 
nally concluded until October 12, 1920, one correspondent 
tported the day before Zeligowski’s action that the question 


“Special Supplement No. 4, 22-23 
“Ibid., 34. 
*Ibid., 24. 
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of the Bolshevik violation of Lithuanian neutrality ended “by 
the disappearance of the Red Army and the establishment of 
a definite Polish-Russian frontier.” * 

Although the Polish advances across the Curzon line in 
September 1920 could be justified to some degree on the basis 
of military needs in their war against Soviet Russia and of 
Lithuanian cooperation with the Soviets, this did not hold 
true by October g, 1920. For at that time Poland had achieved 
favorable defense lines to the north and east, was completing 
peace negotiations with the Soviets, and had already made 
known its intention of ending hostilities with Lithuania by 
concluding the Suwalki agreement. It was precisely the Su. 
walki agreement and the approaching completion of peace 
with Soviet Russia which placed Poland in a guilty position 
when Zeligowski took Vilna. 


* London Times, October 11, 1920, p. 11. 
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Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction. By Eric L. McKitrick. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 534. $8.50) 


Andrew Johnson, much despised during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, has been rehabilitated by twentieth-century historians. 
Mr. McKitrick is in accord with the rehabilitation of Johnson's person, 
but not with the concomitant approval of the wisdom of Johnson’s Re- 
construction policy. How could that policy have been politically wise, he 
aks, when it was soon utterly overthrown? “What was there about the 
seed and completeness of Johnson's collapse that renders such a version 
of ‘wisdom’ almost beside the point? There must have been, in Johnson's 
policy and in the manner in which it was promoted, a challenge so basic 
and so widely felt that considerations of morality, wisdom, or the ‘in- 
tests of the country’ temporarily lost a great deal of their ordinary 
meaning.” “How Andrew Johnson threw away his own power both as 
President and as party leader, how he assisted materially, in spite of him- 
elf, in blocking the reconciliation of North and South, and what his 
behavior did toward disrupting the political life of an entire nation will 
form the subject of this book.” 

The tide turned against Johnsonian Reconstruction during the last 
even months of 1865, says Mr. McKitrick, and he attempts to describe 
the evolution of Northern public opinion. In the first “swell of thanks- 
giving” following Lee’s surrender there were “two distinguishable themes” 
that were “held in unsteady suspension.” One was the theme of peace, in 
the spirit of Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address; the second consisted of 
justice and security.” The “back to normal urge” was chastened by the 
death of Lincoln, but nevertheless “continued to diffuse itself and gain 
ieadway.” As the result of various events, “by mid-June the two themes 

. were more or less in a state of balance.” But within a few months “‘an 
uneasy conviction had spread throughout most of the North that some- 
how the South had never really surrendered after all.” Even before Con- 
gress met in December, “Northern feeling ... had already become 
pisoned with fear and suspicion,” a feeling that was “pervasive” and 
seemed to ooze from everywhere.” 

This interpret tation, it is submitted, is not history. Any technique 
that permits so close a reading of the public mind at a distance of ninety- 
ive years must parti ake of the occult. The poll-takers of today with their 
imies of interviewers have enough difficulty in grappling with presi- 
ential elections. Yet Mr. McKitrick can tell us what were the dominant 
attitudes of the Northern masses and even the date at which (“mid-June”) 
hey were “‘more or less’” balanced. And when he refers to the uneasy con- 
ction that spread over “most of the North,” what does he mean? Most 
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of the North gegoraphically? Since it had not spread over all of the North, 
what sections or elements of the population were spared this uneasiness? 
Many historians have made generalizations about the mood of the public 
no better substantiated than Mr. McKitrick’s, but in this case the analysis 
is, unfortunately, an essential part of the author’s most important hypoth- 
esis: that Johnsonian Reconstruction was doomed to defeat because it 
did not conform to Northern expectations of what victory should be like. 

Let us assume, however, that the author’s analysis is correct. What 
then caused this shift in Northern opinion between May and December 
1865? According to the author, there were a number of causes: the promi- 
nence of the secessionist-Confederate element in the Johnsonian state 
governments, the lack of repentance, the South’s grudging compliance 
with Johnson’s mild requirements, the Black Codes, and the election of 
ex-Confederate’s to Congress. But after all, in spite of these irritants, the 
Confederacy had been completely defeated, the Union had been pre- 
served, the slaves freed—Why was the North not satisfied with its victory? 
Why did these post-war events of 1865 evoke such an extreme reaction? 

Mr. McKitrick’s answer to these questions is that in war the victor is 
not satisfied with mere physical submission, he needs “‘to be assured that 
his triumph has been invested with the fullest spiritual and ceremonial 
meaning .... The assurances must be accorded him in terms that go well 
beyond the physical and objective; he must have ritual proofs.” The 
actions of the South under Johnsonian Reconstruction did not provide 
the “symbolic satisfactions” that were, says the author, as necessary as 
physical surrender. Furthermore, in the case of the Civil War, “the psychic 
fulfillments needed for a proper transition from war to peace were ex: 
perienced by no martial sovereign but by an entire people.” 

The author then attempts to demonstrate the existence of “the quality 
of total commitment” in what he calls the most democratic of all our wars. 
This demonstration is superficial, uninformed, and neglects all contrary 
evidence The war, he says, was “democratic in a kind of total, political 
sense.” Consequently, for example, there was a close relationship between 
military success and elections. There is surely much truth in this, but the 
relationship is not so simple as he appears to think. For example, he uses 
the elections of 1862 as a test case and attributes Democratic gains to the 
defeats of the summer but apparently does not take into account some 
obvious facts: the party in power often loses seats in an oif-year election, 
Lincoln’s preliminary Emancipation Proclamation probably alienated 
many people, and the Confederate invasions of Kentucky and Maryland 
were defeated just before the elections took place—the victory at Antietam 
being the immediate occasion for the issuance of Lincoln’s proclamation. 

In an effort to show that dedication to the Union's cause reached 
“great depths in the popular soul,” the author uses some military statistics. 
He states that only six per cent of the Union troops were drafted—his 
point being that the rest volunteered as a result of moral coercion ema- 
nating from the people’s dedication to the cause. If this is the kind of yard- 
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sick he wants to use, Mr. McKitrick should also mention the 250,000 
(more than ten per cent) men in blue who deserted; the 200,000 Negro 
glidiers, some of whom were enlisted under circumstances that could 
scarcely be called voluntary; the 400,000 or more foreign enlistments; 
and the indefinite number who joined up to collect the bounties offered 
by the Federal, state, and local governments. He should also note that an 
unknown number of enlistments took place under threat of the draft. Add 
all these to the six per cent who were drafted and the result is a sizeable 
percentage of Union soldiers who could well have been in the army for 
reasons other than a wholehearted dedication to the cause. Mr. Mckit- 
rick’s analysis of the re-enlistment of the three-year men in 1864 and his 
use of comparative casualty rates are equally unconvincing: 


It is well and just that war should be pronounced the most depraved 
and useless of all modes of human enterprise. But there are special 
times when such a judgment is better withheld than uttered. Not much 
is gained by telling a people that the ordeal from which they have just 
emerged is without moral meaning; nor does one ever say these things 
toa Gold Star mother. Once the sacrifice is made, the principles them- 
selves, despite the corrosions and disllusionments of time, become in 
some way consecrated. They become, like the young man in death, 
incorruptible. 


His point is that the Northern people, having allegedly thrown them- 
selves heart and soul into the war, were not satisfied because the South 
was Not acting out its defeat symbolically or ritually. Therefore, they 
repudiated Johnson and turned to the Radicals, and Johnson failed as 
President. 

Did such a demand as that described by the author actually exist? If it 
did, Mr. McKitrick certainly has not established its existence as a fact. 
Unless I have become hopelessly enmeshed in the non-organization of the 
opening chapters, he contradicts himself. In describing the condition of 
the Northern soul as shaped by war, he refers to the “whole people” and 
the “entire people.” Yet he himself emphasizes that after 1862 the Demo- 
qatic party in the North moved away from support of the war and toward 
a “deepening commitment to peace,” and he describes how the Demo- 
matic convention of 1864 greeted the peace plank of its platform with 
Toars of approval.” And, of course, McClellan, despite the stunning 
uctories of Sherman and Farragut, polled 44 per cent of the popular 
vote in November. But, says the author, by the close of the war the 
Republican party had grown to “gigantic proportions,” and he quotes 
Harper's Weekly as saying, ‘We are at the end of parties.” Just what is 
on supposed to gather from that? That the Democratic party disap- 
peared between the fall of 1864 and the spring of 1865? According to 
CH. Coleman’s Election of 1868, the Democratic party of the North 
polled 44 per cent of the vote in the state elections of 1865. In the elec- 
tons of 1866, when the voters were supposed to be turning from Johnson 
othe Radicals, the Democrats’ share of the vote increased [45-4 per cent]. 
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And in 1868, when the Republicans had their greatest military hero a 
their candidate, the Northern Democratic vote was 46.5 per cent of the 
total—this after the Radicals’ plan of Reconstruction had been put into 
effect and after Johnsonian Reconstruction had been completely dis 
carded. So one is left in a state of bewilderment. The author obviously 
knows that the entire Northern populace was committed neither to the 
war nor to demanding from the South a surrender beyond what was re. 
quired of it by Johnson. If he had confined his thesis to the Republican 
party itself, it would perhaps be less vulnerable. Instead his discussion of 
the “whole people” slides over into the Republican party and confusion 
is confounded. 

However, even assuming for the sake of argument that the book's 
hypothesis is sound up to this point, it still seems that Johnson is blamed 
too severely for the events of 1866-1867. The author contends that John- 
son was to blame for not telling the South the kind of behavior necessary 
to win Northern approval—the minimum surrender terms that would be 
accepted—and for not using the powers of his office to coerce the South 
into accepting those terms. It is not to be denied that Johnson, especially 
in his dealings with his own party, was tactless and bungling, but to do 
what the author says he should have done would have required political 
genius of an almost superhuman order. Furthermore, there is no reason 
to think that the minimum terms acceptable to the Republican leader- 
ship would not have included the basic component of Radical Recon- 
struction: to assure Republican control of the South and the nation by 
disfranchising whites and enfranchising Negroes. The Federalist, Whig, 
and Republican parties had been attempting for two generations to 
place their enemies in the position of a permanent political minority. If 
hypothesizing is to be the order of the day, Radical Reconstruction could 
be regarded as a continuation of that attempt. It is difficult to believe that 
any president, however tactful and perspicacious, could have induced 
Republican politicians to throw away the political supremacy finally won 
at the cost of four years of war. That supremacy, it seemed, could be main- 
tained only by Republicanizing the South by means of Negro suffrage 
and white disfranchisement. If those were in fact the minimum terms of 
the North, Johnson’s chances of persuading the South to relax and submit 
to the inevitable would appear to have been negligible. 

The book improves considerably in the later chapters, although it is 
liberally sprinkled throughout with sweeping and unsupported assertions. 
Chapter five is a useful recapitulation of “Reconstruction as a Problem in 
Constitutional Theory.” Also valuable are the almost day by day accounts 
of the origin and evolution of the Fourteenth Amendment and the Re- 
construction Acts of 1867. And there are other merits and other defects. 
As a compendium of largely unproven hypotheses, the book should serve 
the purpose of stimulating the type of research that will ultimately arrive 
at the truth, or at least a near approximation. Probably another result of 
this book will be to swing the pendulum of Reconstruction historiography 
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fom the Howard K. Beale end of the arc toward the McKitrick end— 
doubtless, as usual, it will come to rest somewhere between the two. 


College of William and Mary Ludwell H. Johnson 


tlas of Western Civilization, Second Revised Edition. By Frederic van 
der Meer, translated by T. A. Birrell. (Princeton: D. van Nostrand, 
1960. Pp. 240. $15.00.) 


This English language edition of van der Meer’s already well known 
{tlas van de Westerse Beschaving contains some additional material, such 
wsnew pictures illustrative of the very important Latin American baroque 
achitecture and a more complete index. The book is precisely what the 
tile indicates, if one will allow the additional qualification that ideas 
and personalities may be depicted schematically in space and time along 
vith purely geographical data. Van der Meer states at the beginning 
that his purpose is to survey the ideas and personalities which, to him, 
have shaped Western historical development far more importantly than 
have economic systems. However strongly one may feel that economic 
matters have been slighted, the book might pass as an apology for the 
history of ideas. It argues the case well, if not entirely convincingly, by 
imply using this view as the framework upon which to arrange brief dis- 
cussions, pictures, and schematic diagrams which take the reader through 
Western history from city state to coexistence. 

But this volume is more than an apology. The map work is excellent, 
foften arbitrary in its selection of data, and will repay close study. The 
tundreds of very good photographs of works of art and architecture are 
hosen not only for their ability to illustrate the principles of develop- 
ment which are the author’s main concern but also often to give the 
wader the best possible look at the persons involved in it. Both the price 
ithe book and the synthetic quality of its writing make it unlikely that 
this work will be of much use to students receiving undergraduate in- 
suction; but those teaching courses in Western Civilization will find it 
ialuable for maps, pictures, and index, if not in every case for the ex- 
planatory text. 

The text is the book's weakest point. Van der Meer has used the 
tholarly attitudes of about thirty years ago and from them has synthe- 
wed his views concerning the importance of ideas and personalities. 
Consequently, experts in the various fields over which he passes so lightly 
vill argue with many of his facts and conclusions. Entirely missing are 
uch things as the impact upon Christian studies of the Qumran materials 
ud archaeological investigations, without which we miss the present 
npid changes in our understanding of early Christianity—an important 
point toa work in which ideas are taken as formative. 

For van der Meer, Western culture is the result of the conjunction of 
Hellenism, the Roman Empire, and early Christianity. This synthesis of 
ultural trends maintained its continuity of development by means of the 
Medieval Church and reached its culmination during the Renaissance. 
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Then it split into two different Christian factions at the time of the Ref. 
ormation, just before the rise of the many intellectual factions into which 
it finally divided in the Age of Reason and in the beginnings of modem 
technology. 


Indiana University John W. Snyder 


Francisco de los Cobos: Secretary of the Emperor Charles V. By Hayward 
Keniston. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. 463 
Illustrated. $7.50.) 


Few eras can equal the age of Charles V for sheer splendor and excite. 
ment. On the surface its history is pure pageantry, brilliant with the silver 
and gold of sovereigns and the panoply of majesty. But to the political 
historian the glitter cannot obscure the grave constitutional and adminis. 
trative issues at the core, and he finds himself increasingly interested in 
the darker hues and plainer cloth of the men of office and affairs whose 
competence gave cohesion to the realm. 

Francisco de los Cobos was such a man—Who would not like to see 
him step out of the shadows of the great in whose names he labored? 
Born into a family of impoverished Andalusian knights, his choice of a 
career was limited at birth. “Iglesia o mar o casa real,” the saying went. 
Francisco was one who made it to the royal palace. First apprenticed to 
an uncle who was accountant for the government of Castile, Cobos 
quickly learned not only the skills of the bureaucratic trade but also the 
arts of deference and self-effacement by which to commend himself to his 
superiors. In 1503 he entered the circle of officials around King Ferdi- 
nand; in 1508 he became chief accountant of Granada, and two years 
later he was in charge of offices and rewards in Castile. In 1516, while 
others hesitated, he turned with natural tropism to the light of the new 
star rising in Flaniers. Named Secretary of the King, he crossed the 
threshold of an illustrious career. In imperial affairs he was eclipsed by 
Hannaert and Lollemand, but over Spanish business he came to exert a 
commanding influence. He managed Charles’ finances, advised him as a 
member of the Council of State, developed a competent secretariat, and 
took part in diplomatic negotiations. In his everyday duties he was re 
sponsible for matters relating to Castile, Portugal, the Indies, and Italy. 
His office received and deciphered all correspondence, referred letters to 
the proper authorities, placed items on the Council agenda, and imple 
mented action ordered by the Emperor. 

What was the motivation behind this energetic career? Self-service, 0! 
course. Cobos never developed an understanding of the principles 0! 
Charles’ politics, nor had he any feeling for the interests of the Spanish 
state. He was a clever opportunist, turning a cheerful face to everyone 
in authority and hoarding favors and endowments while he worked. He 
got richer and richer, married into minor nobility, and matched his chil: 
dren to major nobility. He built palaces in Ubeda and Valladolid and 
imported artists from Italy to decorate them, though he cared neither for 
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beauty nor for learning. He made a huge fortune from his revenue col- 
lections as fundidor of the Indies and showed it in conspicuous display of 
furs and horses and hunting dogs. No one came to him on any business 
without advancing a favor. Of course, Cobos was not unique in his grasp- 
ing venality. “Is it possible,” a king’s secretary was asked in a contempo- 
rary satire, “that at the Court of a Christian prince they tolerate a pest 
like you”? “On the contrary,” the secretary replies, “these and similar 
acts are necessary at Court.” ‘And are there no laws to punish such evils”? 
“Yes there are. But who will dare to make an issue with the favorite of a 
prince”? 

It would be nice to say that Hayward Keniston’s biography of Cobos 
brings the man to life, but it does not. If a biography cannot afford us a 
magnified view of an historical period through the special lens of an indi- 
vidual personality, it fails in its purpose. Keniston has brought together 
all that is known about Cobos and the major and minor characters 
dustered about him, and although there are many interesting things in 
this book, they do not add up to a proper biography. The narrative moves 
unsteadily on the two levels of the Emperor and of Cobos, but nowhere 
do we sense a real involvement of the secretary in the affairs he directed. 
Rather than having Charles’ movements retraced for us, we should have 
liked some analysis of the Emperor’s isolation from the conduct of busi- 
ness, of the techniques of administration, and of the relationship between 
ruler and bureaucrat. There is no attempt to assay the influence of a man 
in Cobos’ position: the chapter on Cobos’ power consists entirely of state- 
ments by contemporaries to the effect that Cobos enjoyed influence and 
power, Keniston denies Brandi’s assertion that Cobos was responsible for 
the Emperor's deplorable financial situation, but he does nothing to alter 
the picture of Cobos as a most willing tool. The section on the building 
ofa staff holds only names—no substitutes for a chapter in administrative 
history. 

In short, this is entirely an external biography, uncritical and rather 
unimaginative. To the historian its value will lie in the unfamilar facts 
he can cull from the book and in the impressive documentation from 
Spanish and European archives and in the extensive bibliography. The 
figure of the imperial secretary, for all the details about his life, remains 
in the shadows. 


Indiana University Gerald Strauss 


The Swiss Press and Foreign Affairs in World War II. By Frederick H. 
Hartmann. [University of Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, No. 
5-] (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1960. Pp. 87. $2.00.) 


_ Professor Hartmann’s subject is the transformation of Switzerland’s 
ie press into an instrument of foreign policy. He describes first the 
“olution of press controls and then, as a case-study, the reflection in the 
tgulated press of Swiss foreign policy toward Germany, utilizing an im- 
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pressive selection of Swiss newspapers published in German and French, 
government records, interviews, and pertinent secondary materials, 

Even before World War II the Swiss learned that their multi-lingual 
press, available without translation to their most powerful neighbors, 
could promote or endanger achievement of their fundamental foreign 
policy goals—neutrality and independence. In 1934, following bitter con- 
demnation of Nazi purges by the leftist press and subsequent German 
protests, the Swiss government instituted limited controls. During World 
War II communist and fascist papers were suppressed and the rest of the 
press was subjected to a variety of censorship controls, positive as well as 
negative in aim. Professor Hartmann feels that the Swiss were “conspicu- 
ously successful” in their press policy. They avoided provoking the Ger- 
mans at critical moments when invasion seemed to hang in the balance, 
and they compromised with caution sufficiently to permit timely news 
paper release of pent-up popular emotion. Willingness of the editors to 
cooperate, moreover, made it possible to avoid general pre-publication 
censorship, thus preserving the “appearance (and much of the substance) 
of a free press.” The blueprint for this “liveable halfway house” was 
peculiarly Swiss. It was based cr: the indifference of a “bourgeois” nation 
to the suppression of the extremist papers; the cohesiveness and patriot: 
ism of the leadership elite, which included the newspaper editors; and 
the fact that public indignation was greatest when small, neutral states 
were invaded—times when German involvement elsewhere made critical 
comment in the press less risky. 

We learn less, unfortunately, about the success of Switzerland's posi- 
tive goals concerning Germany. It would be interesting to know, for ex- 
ample, whether plans for the New Order were modified in line with 
Swiss suggestions, whether the decision to invade Russia owed anything 
to Swiss promptings, or whether Swiss arguments against a harsh peace 
for Germany were influential in any quarter. Discussion of the range of 
viewpoints in the press and of the implications of this study for conf 
dence in the objectivity of the neutral press generally would also have 
been instructive. Several lapses in documentation, a few puzzling entries 
in the bibliography, and certain organizational deficiencies mar an other 
wise competent monograph. The author would have done well to men- 
tion the relationship of his doctoral dissertation to this work, especially 
since he makes a sweeping, undocumented statement for which it would 
appear to be the authority. 


Washington College Nathan Smith 


The Vice-Admiralty Courts and the American Revolution. By Carl Ub- 
belohde. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 
xii, 243. $6.00.) 


It is curious that an American colonial grievance as strong as that 
against admiralty court jurisdiction between 1764 and 1776 has not until 
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1, now provoked someone to write a book on the subject. We have had 
partial treatments, usually buried in larger books and learned journals, 
il but none devoted wholly to an analysis of these courts and their relation- 
$, ship to the revolutionary movement. This is unfortunate because there 
mn has been considerable misinformation as to the precise function of these 
n- courts and why the colonists objected to them. 
an Admiralty courts were maritime civil-law courts, presided over by a 
Id single judge who determined fact as well as law without a jury. English- 
he men, long accustomed to such courts, had successfully confined the courts’ 
as jurisdiction to traditional maritime disputes such as seamen’s wages, 
U wrecks, salvages, and charter parties. But in 1696 Parliament extended 
et: their jurisdiction in America to include, concurrently with the colonial 
ce, common-law courts, violations of the Navigation Acts since colonial juries 
Ws ould not be counted on to convict smugglers. This extension discrimi- 
) mated against the colonists because the government prosecuted similar 
= ases in England in the Courts of Exchequer which were common-law 
- courts with juries. The discrimination was less apparent in practice than 
in theory: the colonial common-law courts often managed to reduce the 
“1 fectiveness of the admiralty courts in enforcing the acts of trade. How- 
ad ever, when these civil courts stuck to their traditional practices, which in 
“a America included prize cases, the colonists found them useful and bene- 
tical baal. : ‘ 4 
It was in 1764 and after that the admiralty courts became really 
posi troublesome in the colonists’ eyes, for violations of the tax provisions ir. 
ex the Sugar, Stamp, and Townshend Acts could all be enforced, as acts of 
with ade, at the election of the informer or prosecutor, in the regular colony 
hing ourts or the courts of admiralty in America. Moreover, in order to pre- 
yeace ent local pressures from interfering, the Sugar Act authorized a new 
ge of ver-all admiralty court at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where customs collectors 
confi- ould bring cases for trial. Three years later in answer to one of the colon- 
have ws complaints that the Halifax court was too distant from the centers 
tries { trade, the Townshend Acts made possible three more over-all courts— 
other tis time with original and appellate jurisdiction within their districts— 
men “entually established at Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 
cially Professor Ubbelohde’s analysis of the admiralty courts as an institution 
would sexcellent. Never before have we had such an accurate description of 
ieir purpose and function, their jurisdiction, procedure, and personnel. 
Smith i this respect the book without doubt adds a new dimension to our 
understanding of British imperial policy and how it worked in America. 
1 Ub But such an analysis is only part of Mr. Ubbelohde’s purpose. The bulk 
0. Pp = book is devoted to the period after 1763 when the colonists se- 
tly, and sometimes violently, objected to the actions of the courts and 
er officers. 
AS = The colonists, writes the author, complained of the admiralty courts 
t unt 





‘four counts: they objected to the judges’ compensation (fees in the 
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provincial courts and salaries in the regional courts); they objected to the 
four regional judges since two were former Stamp Masters and two were 
notorious supporters of the prerogative in Massachusetts; they insisted 
that the jurisdiction of the American courts, beginning with the Sugar 
Act, was far wider than in England and this established an inequality of 
treatment between members of the Empire; finally, the colonists com. 
plained that the courts denied the right of trial by jury. Mr. Ubbelohde 
examines these charges in light of the history of the courts after 1696 and 
in the needs of both the government in London and the American colon. 
ists for proper courts of maritime justice. 

From his discussion, the question will arise in some readers’ minds 
whether the author has given us the facts on which a judgment can be 
made, particularly concerning the period after 1763. Whether admiralty 
court jurisdiction was extended after this date and whether the courts 
denied the colonists the rights of Englishmen hang or fall on whether one 
believes the British ministry and Parliament altered the imperial policy 
at the end of the Seven Years’ War. To this crucial question Mr. Ubbel: 
ohde gives no answer. “In British eyes,” he remarks, ‘“‘basing the enforce- 
ment of the imperial policies on these tribunals did not break with tradi- 
tion; rather it was deeply rooted in the scheme of mercantile control.” 
The Americans strongly disagreed, but the author avoids a decision be- 
tween the two. “Given the colonists’ assumption,” he writes, “that the 
objectives of the trade laws had changed from regulation to revenue, their 
complaints of enlarged admiralty jurisdiction were justified.” What to the 
author is only an assumption is an historical fact to a good many his 
torians. Without an answer to such a fundamental question, his conclu- 
sions that admiralty courts were a “minor” but “persistent” cause of the 
Revolution and that the colonists’ charges were part fact and part fiction 
lose some of their effectiveness. 

It hardly seems fair to imply that the colonists’ charges were not al- 
together genuine, merely because the States established admiralty courts 
of their own after independence “despite their alleged unconstitution- 
ality and tyranny.” The new courts were established by State govern 
ments, not by a government in England, and the jurisdiction allowed 
them was one the colonists had never denied the British courts: priz 
cases and traditional maritime disputes. The new American admiralty 
courts did not enforce tax laws or acts of trade. 

We are grateful to Mr. Ubbelohde for a good deal of fresh informa- 
tion about admiralty courts. But the extent to which the courts and the 
colonists’ reaction to them were related to the revolutionary movement 
is not adequately described, and we are left in the air between the British 
and the colonists’ points of view with no firm ground on which to stand 
to review the problem. 


University of Wisconsin David Lovejoy 
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General John Glover and his Marblehead Mariners. By George Athan 
Billias. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. Pp. xii, 243. 
Illustrations, maps, notes, index. $5.50.) 


Advertised as “the only full-length biography of a hitherto unsung 
hero of the American Revolution,” this sound and well-written book de- 
«ribes the career of General John Giover of Marblehead. Professor Billias 
does well to lift this “tough little terrier of a man” from his previous 
obscurity, for Glover’s experiences as merchant and soldier during the 
years when the United States was becoming a nation well illustrate the 
sues and problems of those times. 

Glover rose from the artisan class of seaside Marblehead to become a 
patriot merchant and shipowner, an associate of men like Elbridge Gerry. 
Glover's patriotic ardor was temporarily cooled by an unhappy experi- 
ence in a local “smallpox war,” when he suffered at the hands of his fel- 
low townsmen who were opposed to his advanced views on inoculation, 
but he recovered from this interesting episode to become a leader in the 
local militia. During the summer and fall of 1775 he was active in the 
outfitting of ships for raiding operations, but his most notable service 
was as commander of an army regiment consisting largely of North Shore 
men skilled in the ways of the sea. During Washington’s hazardous retreat 
from Long Island and later at the famous crossing of the Delaware this 
unusual regiment manned the boats, and in each case made a significant 
contribution to the saving of the Revolution. As Billias puts it, Glover's 
egiment, the Fourteenth, “symbolized Washington’s use of amphibious 
warfare.” That Glover also possessed marked ability as a field commander 
is demonstrated convincingly by his behavior at the battle of Pelham 
Bay, an action which Billias insists has been unduly neglected. 

The author is to be especially commended for his lack of bias; al- 
though obviously an admirer of Glover, Billias is always careful to point 
out his shortcomings as well as his merits. Again and again he refuses to 
daim too much for the man. Mere tradition as contrasted with verifiable 
fact is clearly identified as such, and Billias does not hesitate to explode 
fliopietistic myths. Would that all biographers were as scrupulous. How- 
ever, some terms are best left with the recent wars which produced them. 
Thus in the present volume we might be spared the minor annoyance of 
reading about an “army outfit,” “rookies,” or “brass hats.” On the other 
hand, some words such as “beachhead” supply a real need in describing 
an action. It is unfortunate that a map erroneously naming Prudence 
\sland “Providence Island” was not corrected before being reproduced 
in this volume. More important, Billias tends to exaggerate the novelty 
of amphibious operations, such as those in which Glover participated, 
whereas in fact there are a number of precedents in colonial history. But 
these are small faults, unimportant when measured against the major 
urtues of a well-balanced biography written with a deftness of style, a 
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power of description, and a devotion to scholarship that should produce 
further good works. 


Vanderbilt University Douglas Edward Leach 


George Washington and the French Revolution. By Louis Martin Sears 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 1960. Pp. xii., 378. $7.00.) 


The peak of George Washington's political career coincided with the 
unfolding of the French Revolution—a revolution that was, in part at 
least, influenced by the American Revolution, in which Washington was 
the leading figure. This attractively printed book attempts to tell the 
story of President Washington’s reaction to the French upheaval and its 
impact on him. Devoting one chapter to each year, the author covers the 
thirteen years from 1787 to 1799, the time of the general’s death. He 
begins each chapter with a discussion of events in France and then pro- 
ceeds to Washington’s response to these developments as reported by 
various correspondents in Europe. 

Sears shows that Washington’s attitude toward the French Revolution 
went through three stages. At first, from 1787 to 1792, he heartily ap 
proved. Later this enthusiasm cooled and turned into mere acceptance; 
then, after the revolution appeared to threaten the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the United States, Washington opposed and criticized it. 

Despite this shift in attitude the author maintains that Washington 
influenced the French Revolution as a movement. He also advances the 
thesis that the revolution tested Washington’s theory and practice of gov- 
ernment and that his reaction to it as a political thinker and statesman 
constituted an important element in the diplomatic history of the United 
States. In his conclusion the author argues that Washington must be 
recognized as one of the great students and observers of the French Revo- 
lution. Distance gave him a perspective that Frenchmen and eyewitnesses 
lacked. His judicial temperament, therefore, enabled Washington to 
construct a complete picture from the abundant reports he received. 

The evidence amassed to support these generalizations does not always 
do so. Some of the author's difficulties perhaps also stem from his unimagr 
native organization and his seemingly haphazard method of analysis 
Events in France and America are not shown clearly to be connected, 
and ideas do not develop logically to support the narrative, let alone 
the theme. Trivial matters are frequently treated in greater detail than 
important ones. 

Sears explains his approach by saying that Washington himself pro 
vides unity and that all in the book should be measured by his reaction. 
Washington, he points out, “formed his opinions as occasion or necessity 
arose and developed his philosophy of the French Revolution just as he 
developed his philosophy of life itself from the impact of continuous 
experience, rather than from spasmodic inquiries into dramatic episodes. 

Perhaps this explanation justifies this loosely constructed book, but 
it does seem obvious that the study could have profited from a more 
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thoughtful organization, a more skillful synthesis, and a tighter interpre- 
tation. As it stands, this bec’ is valuable mainly to the reader who wishes 
to consult a convenient compilation of materials showing a great Ameri- 
can's reaction to reports on the French Revolution. 


University of Michigan Alexander DeConde 


An Errand of Mercy. The Evangelical United Front. 1790-1837. By 
Charles I. Foster. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. Pp. x, 320. Bibliography, index. $6.50.) 


Though never really on-stage, the French Revolution provides a de- 
parture point for this illuminating study of evangelical Protestantism as 
aconservative social instrumentality in late Eighteenth-early Nineteenth 
century England and America. English conservatives, finding themselves 
in the midst of a social order changing rapidly under the impact of scien- 
tific and industrial revolutions, generally believed that the real threats to 
stability and established order had their origin in the ideology of the 
Enlightenment, especially its anti-Christian orientation. Enlightened 
secularism and rationalism had found appropriate expression in French 
political upheaval and would shortly pave the way for external dangers to 
be experienced in the Napoleonic Wars. Fortunately on hand to resist 
the French contagion was the evangelical party within the English 
Church, a party characterized by strong leadership and a willingness to 
join with Methodists and other religious groups to form what in modern 
expression might be called a “front.” The peculiar problem of this or- 
ganized movement was to stress the transcendent importance of tradi- 
tional Christianity while maintaining a doctrinal position broad enough 
toaccommodate varieties of dissent and sectarianism. Its particular pur- 
pose was to foster an official piety which would both identify Christianity 
% a necessary bulwark of stable government and compel acceptance of 
the prevailing social order. 

According to Professor Foster's interpretation, a similar movement 
in the United States—indeed one shaped after the English model but 
uilored to American conditions—arose, flourished, and collapsed between 
$0 and 1837. Much of the latter two-thirds of the book consists of a 
marvelously detailed description of the intricate interrelationships among 
rious missionary, publishing, Sunday school, and reformist societies 
vhich formed the cutting edge of the American evangelical “united 
front.” No less impressive is the tracing of ties betwen these organizations 
and the sectarian and denominational groups behind them. The author 
concludes that the downfall of the movement as a united effort was 
agely due to its success; that is, its activities strengthened the various 
denominations to a point which encouraged them to adhere more closely 
. their own doctrinal, clerical, and organizational peculiarities. They 
ts sharpened conflicts over doctrinal and procedural matters within 
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individual congregations and denominations. Thus, sectarianism eventy. 
ally defeated evangelical unity. 

Space does not permit discussion of numerous interesting and chal. 
lenging generalizations and insights. Without detracting from the merit 
of the book, one might wonder whether the author has not given too 
much stress to the essentially negative function of the “united front” as 
reaction against the Enlightenment. The material itself seems to demon- 
strate a positive dynamic in the common evangelical desire to deal with 
problems of emerging urbanism, to keep pace with the fast-moving fron- 
tier, and eventually to carry Christian redemption to all non-Christian 
peoples of the world. The conclusion that the movement served as a 
“conservative counterbalance to native radicalism” in America would 
seem to call for greater elucidation of the nature of such radicalism. 

The format of the book is excellent. The typography is pleasing to 
the eye; the bibliography is extensive and should be extremely useful. 
Citations and notes, happily, are at the bottom of the pages. 


University of Maryland Earl S. Beard 


Their Brothers’ Keepers: Moral Stewardship in the United States, 1800- 
1865. By Clifford S. Griffin. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. xv, 332 pp., including index.) 


The era of reform, so-called, the period 1830-1860, has recently been 
receiving worthy scholarly additions and may be expected to continue to 
do so. It involves a number of basic questions, not the least of which relate 
to definitions; for example, of reform. Professor Griffin’s work is a contr: 
bution to such clarifications. Its strongest and most original features t¢- 
sult from his study of the papers of the American Home Missionary Soc 
ety, the American Bible Society, and the American Sunday School Union, 
as well as of the course and career of other “benevolent” agencies. He 
seeks the source of their principles and finds it in their Puritan heritage 
and aristocratic presumptions. He finds a relation between their moral 
program for reform and their political tendencies. The latter, it seems, 
set them upon antislavery ways which ultimately created the Republican 
party and the Civil War. 

Professor Griffin seems to see the American Anti-Slavery Society a 
another moral agency. He treats its founders in the same context as the 
founders of societies for the dissemination of tracts and Bibles. That both 
emphasized morals over the political factors which determined the oper 
tions of both the Democratic and Whig parties is clear. And yet it also 
must be clear that there were sharp differences between the distributors 
of tracts and the antislavery partisans. The former labored to by-pass 
social realities in behalf of their specialties. The latter challenged the 
fundamental social structure of their society. William Lloyd Garnison 
and Senator Theodore Frelinghuysen, a pillar of “benevolence,” had litle 
in common. They even had little in common with respect to Freling 
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huysen’s most interesting cause: justice to the harassed Indians. This 
cause, unfortunately, became a political pawn to a considerable extent. 
Northerners who were not upset by the persecution of northern Indians 
by aggressive pioneers professed moral indignation at the plight of the 
Indians in Georgia. Garrison, on the other hand, though he was attacking 
aslavery which was largely confined to the South, was in conflict with his 
northern neighbors who were supporting it by their suffrage and anti- 
Negro attitudes. 

The abolitionists were not the colleagues but were usually the op- 
ponents of the benevolently-inclined through most of the reform era. The 
benevolent reformers did not, like the abolitionists, denounce drink as 
just another form of human bondage, but argued for the greater returns 
to be gained from sober slaves. Benevolence operated along different 
social and moral premises. The basic goal was to curb antisocial behavior 
on the part of the poor and not on the radical reformation of all branches 
of society. 

Arthur and Lewis Tappan are Professor Griffin's two notable figures 
with feet in both benevolence and abolitionism. It needs to be under- 
«ored that they were in constant conflict with their benevolent peers. A 
valuable point could, indeed, be made to show the conservative com- 
ponent in antislavery, but its precise outlines would have to be traced, 
and, in the end, the conservatism of antislavery would still differ from 
the conservatism of benevolence. 

Professor Griffin adds much to our knowledge of the workings of 
benevolence: its agents, it methods of operation, its aims. One of his most 
interesting chapters details its work in the Far West among settlers and 
adventurers. His chapters on peace, temperance, and political abolition- 
im, however, treating them as contributory forces in the development of 
xctionalism, become controversial in seeing opposition to the Mexican 
War, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and similar crises as extensions of bene- 
volence. It would be more realistic to see them as a combination of many 
wcial and political factors—including the factor of idealism—not always 
to be equated with benevolence. If the Civil War was “fought in large 
part as a war against sin,” it was not because the venders of morals had 
won over such agencies as the Tract Society and the Home Missionary 
Society. All wars require moral justification. But Lincoln, for example, 
fought the war on constitutional grounds, and, in his Second Inaugural 
Address, urged his countrymen to judge not, lest they be judged. Professor 
Gnfiin's view of “The Reforming Republicans” needs to be qualified by 
the fact that they represented a highly practical enterprise; one could 
just a8 properly speak of “The Reforming Democrats.” After all, the 
Know-Nothings split into two factions. And the secessionists also thought 


if themselves as engaged in what Professor Griffin calls “The Christian 
Crusade.” 


Antioch College Louis Filler 
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The Mormon Conflict, 1850-1859. By Norman Furniss (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 311. Illustrations, notes, bibliographical 
essay and index. $5.00.) 


An excellent topic, intensive research, and dispassionate critical judg. 
ment have combined to make this one of the more notable monographs 
in the Western Americana field. This is no small accomplishment when 
one considers the difficulties that Furniss faced in the utilization of 
sources. The best repository on Mormon history—the Archives of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints in Salt Lake City—is re. 
stricted, for the most part, to all but the most anointed. In addition to 
being excluded from the finest manuscript sources, the author met the 
difficulty which has plagued so many scholars of Mormon history; namely, 
the literature which is available tends to be either avidly pro-Mormon or 
violently anti-Mormon. In fact, unbiased tomes on this subject would 
probably not be more than a baker’s dozen. 

The causes of the Mormon War are not difficult to discern. Gentile 
opinion had been hostile to the sect from the time Joseph Smith pro- 
nounced his heresies in the Burnt Over Ground region of western New 
York. Widespread ignorance of the Mormons, plus their practice of po- 
lygamy, created antagonism wherever they went. Added to the abhorrence 
of the Mormon doctrine was a deeply rooted suspicion that its theocracy 
was disloyal to the United States. 

The Federal government in Washington abetted the tension by send- 
ing out an unbelievably long series of inept and unqualified territorial 
officials. These Federal representatives were more concerned with writ- 
ing condemnatory reports to Washington than they were with adminis 
tering the duties of their offices. When the Saints began rebelling against 
the judicial officials, Buchanan decided that Federal authority would have 
to be asserted. Much to his surprise, this did not prove so easy a task as 
first thought. The troops sent west arrived too late and met the usual 
inclement weather of winter and bogged down in the Fort Bridger vicin- 
ity in southwestern Wyoming. Harassed by the scorched earth policy and 
by raids on their supply trains by the Saints, Johnston’s army spent an 
increasingly miserable winter. By the spring of 1858 both sides, tiring of 
this unglamorous and wearing conflict, evolved an uneasy truce. Actually 
the end of the war settled very little. The decision of whether the church 
or the state was supreme in Utah was unresolved. The most succinct 
assessment of the war came from one of the participants, ambitious New 
Hampshire Captain Jesse Gove, when he wrote, “wounded, none; killed, 
none; fooled, everybody.” 

Yet Furniss does argue that there were some benefits derived from the 
war; namely, Buchanan had vindicated the power of the government 
over a distant territory, and the Mormons, while still disdained by the 
Gentiles, at least won a grudging admiration for their courage and mili- 
tary power. However, it seems these accomplishments represented 2 
Pyrrhic victory at best. 
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One general criticism should be offered. In the interest of readability 
the red pencil could have been employed with profit. The reader is repe- 
titiously informed that the territorial officials were inept, the Mormons 
uspicious, and A. S. Johnston intransigent. Chapters two, three, and four 
might have been combined without disastrous effects. 

Actually while Furniss cannot be called pro-Mormon, the Saints do 
show up in a better light than the Federal government. Perhaps the ap- 
pearance of volumes of such quality as this will induce the Mormons to 
relax their restrictions on access to their archives. 


University of Wyoming Gene M. Gressley 


Lincoln’s Manager: David Davis. By Willard L. King. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. Illustrated. Pp. 383. $6.75.) 


“You ought to get a feller to run you, like Seward has Weed,” a friend 
ungrammatically advised Lincoln in 1860. The advice was superfluous, 
for Lincoln had already chosen as his manager the portly David Davis of 
Bloomington, Illinois, whom he had known for years as the judge of the 
now famous Eighth Judicial Circuit of central Illinois and as a man whose 
discretion, loyalty, and honesty could be absolutely trusted. “It is not one 
of his characteristics to feign anything,” Lincoln once remarked. The 
success of “‘Lincoln’s manager” was attested by his defeat of the Seward 
forces in the Chicago nominating convention and by the subsequent 
lection of Lincoln to the presidency. In reward for his faithful services 
Lincoln made Davis a Justice of the United States Supreme Court, in 
which capacity he delivered one of the most important opinions ever 
handed down by that tribunal—in the Milligan case. 

It is surprising that so central a figure in the Lincoln story has not 
hitherto been the subject of a published biography, but the fact that the 
Davis Papers have remained in family hands helps explain the omission. 
Now Mr. Willard King, a Chicago attorney and author of a biography of 
Chief Justice Fuller, has used these papers to fill the gap with a massive, 
thorough study, which is one of the most important biographies to appear 
in 1960. 

Lincoln’s Manager, it must be admitted at the start, is not in all ways 
asuccessful biography. Mr. King seems unable to bring Davis to life—and 
pethaps no one else could have done so with a figure so self-centered and 
# reticent about his private life. His efforts at explaining Davis’ per- 
nality are confined to a remark that he was “a rejected child,” who con- 
quently developed “an intense loyalty to his friends that made him 
new any slight to one of them as an injury to himself.” Nor is Lincoln’s 
Manager a searching study of Davis's legal and judicial philosophy. 
Though Mr. King has long chapters on the Illinois circuit court and on 


the United States Supreme Court, they add very little to what we already 
know. 


On the other hand, in a number of areas Mr. King makes significant 
additions to the Lincoln story. He disproves the conventional accounts 
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that Lincoln was bound by his Chicago managers to give cabinet post 
to Caleb B. Smith and Simon Cameron; he doubts whether any such 
pledge was given and is sure that “Davis did not feel that Lincoln was 
bound by any such pledge.” Original, too, is Mr. King’s analysis of the 
continuing friction between former Whigs and former Democrats in the 
new Republican party. The struggle over Lincoln’s cabinet he views as 
a conflict between these two elements, with Davis solidly aligned agains 
“the Democratic Element in the Republican party” as “a perfect Oli- 
garchy with a maw ready to swallow everything.” The Seward-Chase fric. 
tion within the cabinet was but a continuation of this ancient party battie. 

On the postwar years as well, Mr. King has some interesting things to 
say. His account of the way in which Judge Davis served as administrator 
of the Lincoln estate is not strikingly new, but it is the clearest and fairest 
account in existence of the sad case of poor demented Mary Lincoln. 
More significant is his analysis of Davis’ role in the disputed election of 
1876, in which the judge was supposed to sit as the fifteenth member of 
an evenly divided electoral commission to decide between the claims 
of Rutherford B. Hayes and Samuel J. Tilden. It has been generally 
assumed that Davis, had he served, would have supported the Democratic 
candidate, for he was now in general sympathy with that party, but Mr. 
King shows that “actually, the Judge believed that, under the Constitu- 
tion, Hayes was entitled to the office on the face of the state returns.” 

Ail in all, Lincoln’s Manager is an impressive and important work. It 
is one of the handful of Lincoln books appearing during the last decade 
to make a real contribution to our knowledge of the Civil War era. 


Princeton University David Donald 


The Idea of Continental Union: Agitation for the Annexation of Canada 
to the United States, 1849-1893. By Donald F. Warner (Lexington: 
Published for the Mississippi Valley Historical Association by the 
University of Kentucky Press, 1960. Pp. 276. Bibliography, index. 
$5.00.) 


The triumphal achievement of nationhood is a justly celebrated theme 
in Canadian historiography. Not until the appearance of Mr. Warner's 
book, however, has one of the major alternatives to nationhood—annex- 
ation of Canada to the United States—been systematically explored as an 
historical idea. 

For most of the later part of the nineteenth century political union 
with the United States existed as a possibility for Canada as a whole and 
for different regions separately. This path was never taken, but its pres 
ence exerted a profound influence on Canadian history, if a lesser one 
on the United States. 

The book's strongest aspect is its description of the general character- 
istics of annexationist sentiment in Canada. The American side of the 
story is given little space, properly so because most Americans were indif- 
ferent to Canada and rarely did any American believe that his own and 
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his country’s lot would be improved if the northern part of the continent 
were brought into the Union. 

Canadian advocates of annexation had much in common, although 
they were widely separated in time and place and never attained any 
degree of national organization. For the most part they were an inglorious, 
down-at-the mouth band, with no joy in their souls, no enthusiasm for 
the goal they professed. They were pocketbook sufferers who were pushed 
into annexationism by hard times. Union was never more than a lesser 
evil. 

Annexation sentiment appeared in Canada in three waves. The first 
reached a crest with the Montreal Annexation Manifesto of 1849 and 
disappeared when the reciprocity agreement of 1854 contributed to a 
new prosperity. The second accompanied the process of Confederation 
in the late 1860’s and was centered in the Maritimes and in what became 
the Provinces of Manitoba and British Columbia. Here Mr. Warner is 
at his best. His chapter on the intrigues designed to attach the Red River 
colony to the United States is presented with a more lively attention to 
the role of personalities than in other parts of the book. The last wave 
of sentiment, “the climax and the finale,” occurred in the late 1880's 
and early 18g0’s and like the first was centered in central Canada. By 
1893 it too had collapsed, a victim of inept leadership, awakened nation- 
alism, revived devotion to the Imperial connection, and the panic of 
1893 in the United States which removed the alleged economic advantages 
of annexation. Never again did a significant body of Canadians advocate 
political union with the United States. Canadian nationhood had passed 
from infancy to adolescence. 

The book’s chief weakness stems from difficulties inherent in the 
nature of the subject. Mr. Warner faced the problem of how to give sub- 
stance to a work describing a movement that was shadowy and ephemeral. 
Sometimes he slips into the realm of guesswork and describes the thoughts 
and plans of “the annexationists” without giving them specific identity 
or presenting adequate evidence of their existence. 

The format of the book is handsome, but minor errors of proofreading 
abound. 

The Idea of Continental Union is the first manuscript to receive the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association’s newly-inaugurated annual 
prize of $1,000 for a work on some phase of American history. 


Duke University Gaddis Smith 


Republican Ascendancy, 1921-1933. By John D. Hicks. (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1960. Pp. 318. $5.00.) 


This volume in the New American Nation Series reveals the virtues 
one would expect from the author’s other work and from his standing in 
the historical profession. In organization, it is well balanced and propor- 
toned. Of the twelve chapters, four are devoted outright to foreign affairs 
and this subject crops up elsewhere in the volume. Economic develop- 
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ments are introduced at appropriate parts, and a single chapter, somewhat 
oddly tied “Social Insecurity,” pulls together in compact form some of 
the unsettling and varied changes in radio, movies, law enforcement, 
aviation, feminism, religious fundamentalism, and education. The nar. 
rative has the lucidity and clarity of exposition of details to be expected 
from a gifted teacher. Complicated proposals like farm relief, plans for 
handling European debts, and Japanese expansion in Asia are quickl 
made clear. If the narrative itself lacks a display of paradox or wit, the 
long and useful bibliography unexpectedly reveals flashes of humor. Thus 
we are informed that Polly Adler, A House is Not a Home “gets even 
further down to fundamentals,” and Harold E. Stearns who in 1922 com- 
piled Civilization in the United States is pointedly dismissed as “America’s 
original beatnik.” 

Nonetheless I am disappointed that the volume does not push treat- 
ment of this period into new territory. The big picture here presented 
can with minimum of injustice be summarized as follows: Harding was 
a slob but more to be pitied than censured; Coolidge was a puckery and 
parsimonious mediocrity without a tinge of humanity; Hoover was an 
able man caught in the inadequacies of his own philosophy. Behind these 
bad guys was business, and “‘business leadership led straight to the Panic 
of 1929.” “The slanting of government during the 1920's to support 
whatever stand the dominant business interest wanted was far more scan- 
dalous than the merely political depravity for which the Harding regime 
was noted.” Of course there were good guys like George Norris and 
Robert M. LaFollette. 

This is a stereotype; it might be designated the “egghead” or neo- 
populist formula. Though Mr. Hicks applies it with more sophistication 
than H. A. Warren and with less evocative power than A. M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., it still rests on the unproved assumption that American business was 
omnipotent; let us say that it or its policy was responsible for the impos- 
sible reparation clauses of the Versailles peace treaty and the expansion 
of Japan on the Asiatic mainland—both of which had a good deal to do 
with the “years of the locust.” It rests also on the assumption that business 
was all of a piece. Yet the evidence here presented shows that such high 
priests of the business world as Owen D. Young and Dwight W. Morrow 
were successful statesmen in abating tensions. The supporters of neo- 
populism as hypothesis are also confronted with an inner dilemma—the 
widespread popular support that “business leadership” enjoyed. How to 
reconcile this with a neo-populist belief in democracy? It is to Mr. Hicks 
credit that he refrains from far-fetched efforts at reconciliation and from 
the common practice of scolding the American people. On the whole he 
avoids easy generalizations. As much cannot be said for his editors, who 
in their preface to this volume observe, “The mark of failure is heavy 
on these years.” This heavy-handed stigmatization seems more appro 
priate for an article in the New York Times Magazine than for an his 
torical work. 


Thetford, Vermont Edward C. Kirkland 
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Book Reviews 


Americans At War: The Development of the American Military System. 
By T. Harry Williams. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, i960. Pp. xi, 139. Illustrations, bibliographical note, index. 
$3.50.) 

Americans At War, which first appeared in 1956 as a series of lectures 
at Memphis State University, should be of considerable interest to Ameri- 
can military historians. While it has serious shortcomings, it is both a 
compact historical survey of national military policy and one of the few 
books to treat in detail the history of American command systems—the 
means by which our civilian leaders have organized and directed the 
military establishment. 

Professor Williams has divided his study into three sections. In the 
first he surveys the American military system from the Revolution to 
1860. He examines the makeshift command arrangements with which the 
United States won its independence and fought the war of 1812, notes 
the origins of the Army bureaus, and discusses the simple mechanism, 
dominated by President Polk, that directed operations against Mexico. 
In the second part he compares the strategy, leadership, and command 
arrangements of North and South and asserts that the Lincoln-Grant- 
Halleck system, which directed the Union armies in 1864 and 1865, 
“expressed the national genius to improvise an arrangement to fit the 
requirements of the moment” and was “probably the most efficient sys- 
tem that we have ever had.” In the third section, subtitled ‘“‘From Civil 
War to Global Conflict,” he discusses Emory Upton and Elihu Root, de- 
scribes some of the command problems that the United States encoun- 
tered in the Spanish-American and First World Wars, and touches very 
briefly on post-1918 developments. In conclusion he reminds current 
military planners not to overlook certain lessons of American history— 
that “no system will work well that breaks too sharply with the Ameri- 
can past,” that ““extemporized arrangements expressing the American 
spirit may be superior to blueprint charts,” and that men are “vastly 
more significant than the structural prefection of any system.” 

A work that engages in this kind of speculation and covers so much 
ground in 126 pages of text is almost certain to arouse dissent. Much of 
the criticism will have to concern the form of the book rather than its 
content since the way in which it is written often obscures the author's 
actual convictions. For example, Williams uses terms like “the American 
spirit” without defining them. He sometimes appears to contradict him- 
elf, stating that the American Revolution was the first “war of ideas 
of modern times,” then remarking that the Civil War, “the first of the 
modern wars,” was also a “war of ideas,” though it differed from “previous 
conflicts of the modern era.” He phrases some of his conclusions so 
autiously or so vaguely that, while they are not very meaningful, it is 
impossible to disagree with them; e.g., “the machinery, or the organiza- 
tion, to regulate relations between the civil and the military [during the 
Revolution] was . . . as good as conditions permitted.” Still there are 
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substantive matters that he leaves open to discussion. One of these js 
his appraisal of Elihu Root’s army reforms. 

When Root became Secretary of War one of his chief tasks was to 
strengthen the Army’s command system. He consulted European pattems 
of organization and devised a General Staff for the United States. Wij. 
liams maintains that the Root system allocated command powers 
ambiguously. He also feels that it overlooked the American “genius” for 
improvising in war. His first criticism is a valid one. Root could have 
defined the functions of the General Staff and of the Chief of Staff more 
precisely. But William’s second criticism is dubious. Root did not forget 
the so-called American knack for improvising; he merely recognized its 
limitations. 

Many leading military theorists of Root’s time believed that future 
wars would begin and end suddenly in rapid, crushing offensives. Devel. 
opments in technology and in the management of large armies had made 
this seem possible. As Root explained to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, “Modern wars are so short and decisive 
that it would be criminal to delay the preparations until the moment of 
rupture.” There would be, in other words, little chance to improvise. 
The First World War, with its see-sawing battles for a few miles of 
territory seemed to mock the Secretary's statement; but more recent 
events suggest that he had sensed the direction in which warfare was 
moving. The natural boundaries and strong allies that had once allowed 
America time to improvise no longer perform that role so well. The 
nation can not hope to experiment in a missile war. 

To sum up, I commend Americans at War to all interested in mili- 
tary history and the direction of American military affairs. While be- 
traying its lecture origins, the book offers a really useful outline of our 
military development; it will neither startle nor provoke its readers, 
who will often wish for more precision in expression and thought; but 
Professor Williams has compressed a great deal of information into a 
small amount of space, and he supplies an illuminating perspective for 
our present military plight. 


Indiana University Ronald Schaffer 
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Book Notes 


MH 


The South Sea Bubble. By John Carswell. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 314. Index. $5.50.) 


While there were economic developments with a more obvious impact 
than the South Sea Bubble, few events in eighteenth-century English 
history attracted more controversy on both sides of the Atlantic. For 
many Englishmen the Bubble became a disturbing symbol of govern- 
mental corruption and decay; for many American colonists it became an 
alarming and a useful substantiation of the need to disassociate from an 
evidently sick mother country. It is passing strange that there have been 
« few efforts to disentangle the political and economic threads that made 
up the Bubble, and the briefest survey of the research materials leads to 
the conclusion that scholars have lacked in patience and courage. Happily 
john Carswell has demonstrated an adequate supply of both virtues, 
and his new book fills a real need. He has established the economic 
circumstances leading to the governmental debt funding operation of 
i719; he has traced the rise of the South Sea Company; he has pointed 
to the Company’s impressive durability—extending to 1854 and William 
Ewart Gladstone. Unhappily John Carswell has been tempted to over- 
state the economic role of the Bubble as “this fatal end to the Commer- 
dal Revolution,” and he has paid meager attention to its more remark- 
able political consequences. Scholars will find his notes useful, his “South 
Sea Directory” convenient and illuminating, and the absence of a bibli- 
ography difficult to forgive. 


4 Guide to the Study of the United States of America. Edited by Donald 
H. Mugridge, and Blanche P. McCrum et al. (Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1960. Pp. xiii, 1193. Appendix, index. $7.00.) 


This large, heavy, and imposing volume must surely be the most 
spectacular purchase that any student of the United States could possibly 
make; there can certainly be few books as useful and yet as low-priced as 
this. In production and preparation since 1952 under the direction of 
Roy Basler, Director of the Library of Congress reference department, 
this noble Guide ranks easily with Millicent Sowerby’s remarkable five 
volume Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson as one of the 
library's truly distinguished publications. Originally the Guide was in- 
ended as an aid to the many American Studies programs being developed 
overseas; for such foreign scholars this fat volume will prove enormously 
‘onvenient and informative, but we might as well admit that there will 


ve innumerable domestic customers who will find the Guide an indis- 
pensable aid. 
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It is not, and does not pretend to be, a definitive bibliography on 
American studies, but it is a magnificent introduction to the many-sided. 
ness of the American past and present. Perhaps no more than eight of 
the thirty-two chapters can be called historical in the narrow sense of that 
adjective, but in the more liberal concept of the past as prelude to the 
present and future this Guide is entitled to the gratitude and admiration 
of the historical profession. We have, for example, a handsome treat. 
ment of “Books and Libraries,” of “Folklore,” of “Law and Justice,” of 
“Science and Technology.” Blanche McCrum’s “Literature” section, 
amounting to almost a third of the 6,500 entries in the book, merits par- 
ticular praise. Perhaps the only fleetingly serious reservation to be entered 
must be the need to keep this book from the eager hands of graduate 
students who might be tempted to read the summaries of books herein 
presented in lieu of the books themselves. The fact that the Guide's 
summaries could be so used testifies to their quality. 

This is, in brief, a book to own and a book to use. Too many reference 
books stay on the shelves. This one deserves desk space. 


H.T.G 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 
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National Activities 

Phi Alpha Theta cooperated with the Southern Historical Association 
ys it celebrated the Oil Centennial. The 1960 Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association was held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, the unoff- 
dal oil capitol of the world. Our society sponsored a dinner meeting on 
the evening of November 11. The speaker was Paul H. Giddens, President 
of Hamline University, who is known as the “oil historian.” President 
Giddens, who is a member of our Beta chapter, read a paper entitled 
One Hundred Years of Petroleum Industry.” 


Scholarships and Awards 


The deadline for applications for 1961-1962 Scholarship Awards is 
March 15, 1961. All applications must be forwarded to Donald B. Hoff- 
man, National Secretary-Treasurer, 2812 Livingston Street, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. There will be three awards of $300 granted for the 1961- 
ghz year. 

The Dr. A. F. Zimmerman Scholarship Award will be given to a 
student member entering graduate school for the first time for work lead- 
ing toa master’s degree in history. 

The graduate student award will go to a graduate student already 
ingraduate school for further graduate study. 

The third scholarship award may be given either to another under- 
graduate student entering graduate school for the first time for work 
leading to the master’s degree in history or to another graduate student 
for further graduate study. 

Indiana University has announced an intensive three-summer course 
if teacher training made possible by a grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
o improve the instruction of American history in the junior and senior 
high schools of Indiana. Fellowships valued at $1,000 will be awarded 
both to present teachers and to persons graduating from universities and 
colleges in the State. The recipients will study American history in the 
ummer sessions beginning in 1961. As parts of the program the Depart- 
ment of History will undertake several other projects: a system of 
traveling professors to visit selected high schools to examine the status 
{history teaching and to assist in the improvement of instruction, the 
publication and distribution of bibliographies and other materials, the 
initiation of an interdepartmental six-credit-hour course on topics and 
viewpoints in American history, and a plan of supplementary study for 
teachers during the academic year. Dr. Maurice G. Baxter, formerly 
book Review Editor of THe Historian, and Dr. John E. Wiltz, whose 


atice on “The Nye Committee” is published in this issue, will direct 
the new program. 
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New Chapters 


During the last few months ten new chapters have been added to Phi 
Alpha Theta. The Eta Omicron chapter was installed on March 5» 1960, 
at Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. Professor Harold Hol- 
lingsworth is the Faculty Adviser. 

On May 12, 1960, Eta Pi chapter was installed at Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Professor John Dean Minton 
is the Faculty Adviser. 

Eta Rho chapter at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon, was 
installed on May 18, 1960. The Faculty Adviser is Professor Arthur 
Throckmorton. 

The Eta Sigma chapter was installed on May 21, 1960, at Stephen F. 
Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas. Dr. Robert S. Maxwell and 
Dr. James Michols are the Faculty Advisers. 

Eta Tau chapter at Pennsylvania State College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, was installed on May 21, 1960. Dr. Alfred D. Sumbey 
is the Faculty Adviser. 

On May 27, 1960, Eta Upsilon chapter, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado, was installed. The Faculty Adviser is Dr. Raymond G 
Carey. 

The Eta Phi chapter was installed on May 25, 1960, at Harding Col. 
lege, Searcy, Arkansas. Professor Joe Spaulding is the Faculty Adviser. 

Eta Chi chapter at Arkansas State College, State College, Arkansas 
was installed on June 20, 1960. The Faculty Adviser is Professor C. ¢. 
Curry. 

The Eta Psi chapter, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 
was installed on October 3, 1960, by Professor James Carey of the Delta 
Sigma chapter. The Faculty Adviser is Dr. Gordon W. Davidson. 

On October 7, 1960, Eta Omega, Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, was installed by Past National Councillor, Dr. Richard Bauer 
Dr. E. M. Coleman is the Faculty Adviser. 


Chapter Activities 
Nu (Oklahoma State University) 


The History Department of Oklahom State University has announced 
the following activities and staff changes: Theodore L. Agnew, LeRoy H. 
Fischer, and Norbert R. Mahnken were promoted to professor; David M 
Tucker, temporary instructor, became instructor in history at Mars Hill 
College, Mars Hill, North Carolina; Sidney E. Brown, associate professor 
was visiting lecturer in history at the University of Wisconsin during the 
summer session; Alfred Levin, professor, traveled in the Soviet Union 
during August and September, financed by the Inter-University Comm 
tee on Travel Grants, for the purpose of arranging library exchanges and 
collecting research materials on the Russian Parliament, 1906-1917; Fred- 
erick E. Gaupp, professor of history at Southwestern University, George 
town, Texas, was visiting professor of European history during the 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


simmer session; Norman A. Graebner, chairman of the history depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, accepted the 1960 Summer Lectureship 
in History and spoke on Manifest Destiny, the China Question, and prob- 
lems of writing recent history. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 


Standings just released by William Jewell College list Phi Alpha 
Theta at the very top of all campus groups in scholastic standings. 

The Beta Gamma chapter achieved a scholastic average of 3.634—with 
4.00 as a perfect score—to place ahead of all other campus organizations. 
The second place group had an average of 3.581. The all-campus average 
was 2.589. 

Our congratulations. 


Beta Tau (Queens College) 


The Department of History has voted honors to three members of 
Beta Tau chapter. Herbert Kupferman received one of the three highly 
eteemed Phi Alpha Theta scholarship grants for 1960-1961. He was also 
awarded a National Defense Act Scholarship at the University of South- 
em California to pursue a three year graduate program leading to the 
doctor’s degree. The Gaudens Megaro Prize in European History went 
to Robert Zaller. Beta Tau chapter bestowed two keys of the scholarship 
key award under th  saudens Megaro Fund to Phyllis Burstein and 
Herbert Kupfermai.. The local chapter of Phi Beta Kappa elected 
Phyllis Burstein and Robert Zaller to its membership last Spring quarter. 

An exciting extension of Beta Tau’s activities has been proposed 
ior the occasion of the World’s Fair of 1964. Suggestions are being studied 
o interest Mr. Robert Moses and the planners of the World’s Fair in 
developing an historical phase of the Fair’s program. The chapter plans 
o offer its services as a contribution towards that end. 





Initiates 


DP 


Delta (Florida State University) 
July 30, 1960: Mark Cherry, Grace Earnest, Nora Hardy, Sam Smith 


Epsilon (University of Illinois) 

May 28, 1960: Darryle D’Allessandro, George Davis, ]r., Henry Eaton 
William Freeling, William Gard, Bill Isaacs, John McLure, Mary Mos 
Edwin Pechous, Jeannette Perkowski, George Riggs, Lisle Rose, Julius 
Slavenas, Arvarh Strickland, Thomas Sykes, Arnold Zuckerman. 


Kappa (Muhlenberg College) 


October 13, 1960: Roy Almquist, Martin Abel, Roger Goodling 
Malcolm Gross, John Looes, John Meyer, Martin Miner, Margaret Sos 
Clifford Strehlow, John Superka, James Weingartner, Jr., David Williams 


Xi (University of Southern California) 


April 30, 1960: Stephanie Adams, Elizabeth Dixon, Wallace Frank, 
Walter Karabian, Susan Kline, Michael Loshin, Mary Missakian, Shirley 
Weleba; July 21, 1960: Ellen Bergstone, William Cahill, John Hildreth 
Harvey Johnson, Helene Johnson, William Pierce, John Polich, Alfred 
Wrobel, Jack Young. 


Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma) 
July 19, 1960: Raymond Piller, Jimmy Reeves. 


Omega (Gettysburg College) 


October 20, 1960: Ronald Frederick, Jean Gaumnitz, Elizabeth 
Graves, Frances Hall, Anne Ide, Richard Martin, Linda Rohrer, Edward 
Vogelsong, Ernest Snow, Philip Wert. 


Alpha Beta (College of Wooster) 


October 17, 1960: David Beck, Joy Carroll, Alice Garey, Ann Hasen- 
mueller, Albert Klyberg, Mary Long, Marjorie Maguire, Carol Rankin, 
Dale Ray, Jr., Spencer Smith, Ellen Waters. 


Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo) 

November 6, 1960: Theodora Artz, Davi Barkenquast, Suzanne Cham 
berlin, Judith Gruenwald, Michael Harrah, Jean Kohl, Joanna Mont 
gino, Virginia Montgomery, Dorothy Nemeth, Sally O'Callaghan, Gerald 
Perry, David Philipps, William Roberts, Marie Taylor, James Todorof 
Margaret Weaver, Carol Wargo, Harry Welsh. 
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Initiates 


\ipha Lambda (North Texas State College) 

November 14, 1960: Jimmie Alexander, Darwin Bostick, Nelson 
grown, Barbara Cliburn, Martha Ellenburg, Marcia Friedman, Elizabeth 
Hodges, Glenda Johnson, Max Kele, Paul Kelso, Sam Kiker, Jr., Lee 
Polk. 

\lpha Mu (College of the City of New York) 


May 12, 1960: Albert Auster, Martin Cheshes, Esther Fenster, Ronald 
Hamowy, Irene Merker, Kathleen Nilsen, Melvyn Rosenthal, Maurice 
Spearman. 


\lpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College) 

October 6, 1960: William Clark, Frank Davis, Michael Matzko, 
\rthur Nudelman. 
\lpha Tau (Winthrop College) 

November 30, 1960: Jane Harris, Suzanne Jones, George Moss, Nancy 
Revelle, Jean Wood. 
\lpha Upsilon (Temple University) 

March 29, 1960: John Carhart, Melvin Grizer, Nathaniel Kane, James 
Malloy, Enoch Resnick, Jerald Rosenthal. 
\lpha Psi (Muskingum College) 

May 25, 1960: Bruce Boston, Marion Miller, Sandra O'Connell, Kay 
Xhodes. 


beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 
September 20, 1960: Sue Julian; November 15, 1960: Beverly Smith. 


beta Mu (University of Richmond) 

November 13, 1960: Blanton Allen, Charles Franzman, III, Ebb 
Williams, 111, Anne Mills, Linda Frazer, Judith Carpenter, Jane Pitts, 
\lice Hall, Diane Light, Joanna Ellett, Marianna Presler, Nancy Richard- 
on, Anne Paltz, Robert Goard, Mary Williams, Edward Heite. 


beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College) 
November 3, 1960: Peter Abramov, III, Robert Steindler. 


eta Omicron (University of Alabama) 


October 24, 1960: Brenda Brown, Josephine Dunn, Rev. Robert 
(rbbin, Jr., Diane Hope, Armistead Jenkins, Alton Jones, Robert 
nes, III, Kay Moorer, Joseph Riddle, Senator John J. Sparkman, Rabbi 
tlijah E. Palnick. 


eta Tau (Queens College) 


November 20, 1960: Elliott Barkan, Geraldine Cooper, Paul Drexler, 
‘ia Florman, Andrea Kaplan, Blossom Lippman, James McCullagh, 
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Bernice Reisner, Armin Rosenblatt, Harvey Sitkoff, Joseph Smalkowsii, 
Sheldon Stern, Linda Tobias. 


Beta Chi (Drury College) 


September 12, 1960: Mabel Friend, Una Ellison, Virginia Stephens 
Mary Tillman; September 22, 1960: Dr. Genevieve Damgaard; December 
9, 1960: Marjorie Webb. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 


March 15, 1960: Jerold Coffee, Joseph Cox, Patricia Kanner, Eleanor 
Morgan, John Oczytko, Molly Packwood, James Partello, Jr., Sybil Rap. 
poport, Mary Rice, Myrna Rosenstein, Myron Scholnick, Suzanne S¢i- 
denman, Barbara Spector, Libby Spector, Norman Steinberg, Kenneth 
Stunkel, Frederick Turco, Ellen Willis, Margaret Willis. 


Gamma Beta (Bradley University) 
October 21, 1960: Kathy Bickerman, Ruth Busby, Gail Ellis. 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women) 
October 13, 1960: Mary Abbott. 


Gamma Mu (Marietta College) 


May 20, 1960: Roseann Biondi, Patrick Bowen, Raymond Enstam 
Glenn Isiminger, Anne Perkins. 


Gamma Nu (Mississippi State University) 
May 5, 1960: James Anderson, Richard Ethridge, Bobbie Saucier. 


Gamma Tau (Westminister College, Missouri) 
October 25, 1960: Richard Boyer, James Cary, Gerald Jenkins 


Thomas Kleinschmidt, Roger Krumm, David Lynn, Paul Vassar, Ken- 
Shen Wei. 


Gamma Chi (Marshall College) 


August 18, 1960: Sadie Gilley, Janey Hager, Betty Hale, Mildred Hall 
Helena Roomy, James White. 


Delta Delta (Doane College) 
October 6, 1960: Ronald Barker, David Meerse. 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University) 


May 6, 1960: Effie Ambler, Robert Benson, Retha Biggs, Earl Brg: 
ham, Rand Burdette, David Carter, Judith Dyer, Robert Farrar, Walden 
Freeman, Lester Gilliem, Ross Gregory, Nancy Hunington, Frances 
Jennings, Elizabeth Karpati, John Kerr, Marcia Latimer, Louis Meek. 
Mary Naylor, Thomas Noonan, Arnold Offner, Bela Ovary, Robert 
Paine, Bhupen Qanungo, Glenda Robb, Lita Roberson, Donald Row: 
ney, Ronald Shatz, Sharon Soash, Glen Swanson, Leslie Tankel, John 
Woodman. 
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Initiates 


Delta Eta (University of Dayton) 


October 9, 1960: Eileen Browley, Helen Beitz, Therese Geis, Davin 
King, Sharre Lawson, Mary Mattingly, John Voskuhl. 


Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa) 

November 20, 1960: Susan Dyer, Katherine Garrott, Richard Gro- 
leau, James Jacob, Jon Kepler, Robert McGregor, John Moore, Jr., Irma 
Olson, Marion Wilson, Kathleen Zimmerman. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 

October 26, 1960: Kathleen Carlin, Allen Engel, Anne Heindle, 
Evelyn Koepke, Sally Lindner, Walter Peterson, William Riley, George 
Velguth, Mary Zimmerman. 


Delta Psi (Union University) 
October 13, 1960: Hunter Taylor, Jr., Roy Jones. 


Delta Omega (Mount Mary College) 


November 16, 1960: Barbara Boehme, Judith Dulmes, Katherine 
Herman, Sister Paula, Helen Hoberg, Barbara Hughes, Kathleen Kil- 
kenny, Mary Sladky. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University) 


November 10, 1960: Barbara Campbell, Renate Hammer, Beverly 
Hannen, Edward Kancler, Joel Kraemer, James Love, Diana Lurie, 
William Poole, Eleanore Severance, Gary Sinck, Gretchen Wahlers, Ber- 
nard Zilbergeld, Nonga Roberts. 


Epsilon Sigma (Wake Forest College) 

October 26, 1960: Claire Efird, Myrtis Floyd, Eugene Funderburke, 
james Kennedy, David Matthews, Barbara Metcalf, Allen Page, James 
Poe, Lydia Spivey, Ruffin Tucker. 


Epsilon Phi (Duquesne University) 


October 18, 1960: Mary Banta, Donald Bennett, Julia Campbell, 
oncetta Di Buono, Carol Evans, Robert Gorczyca, James Lydon, Chris- 
ine McGarry, James Marino, Roberta Rawdon, Francis Szejner, Eugene 


Thomas, Howard Weinberg. 


tpsilon Psi (American University) 


May 14, 1960: Joseph Douglas, Jr., Robert Glickert, Katherine Har- 
ty, Thomas Keyes, Manny Koginos, Lelia Lane, Clinton Lokey, Richard 
McFarlain, Martin Rabunsky, William Shaver, Jr., Robert Taylor, Paul 
Van der Slice; October 20, 1960: Ruhama Klein, Daniel Doggin. 


ltta Psi (Wayland Ba ptist College) 


November 8, 1960: Florence Barkole, Marvin Boyer, Paul Ebhomie- 
‘en, Montez Howard, Patricia Howard, Zenobia Self, Fred Tedrick. 
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Eta Zeta (George Pepperdine College) 
December 8, 1960: Brian Bradberry, Susanna Lee, Arthur McCoy, 
Edward Seal, Richard Shuford, Bobby Sims, Esther Smith. 


Eta Iota (Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury) 


October 6, 1960: Robert Ball, William Cotten, Barbara Crum, Gerald 
Davis, Ruthann Denowitz, Margaret Era, Charlotte Simmons. 


Eta Nu (Texas Woman’s University) 

October 24, 1960: Mary Aid, Judith Cummings, Charlene Polivka 
Fernie Wells. 
Eta Sigma (Stephen F. Austin State College) 

July 22, 1960: Tommie Lowery. 


Eta Tau (Pennsylvania State College, East Stroudsburg) 

October 26, 1960: Emerson Loucks, Sara Moore, Clifford Poutre 
Laura Stiff, Katherine Brown, Alice Graham, Bondelyn Gelatt, Patricia 
Corey, Juliann Protz, Natalie Kohn. 


Eta Psi (Fort Hayes Kansas State College) 

October 3, 1960: Gilbert Adrian, Donald Black, Marc Campbell, Jr, 
Gordon Davidson, Charles Evans, Kenyon Griffin, Edward Gustafson, 
Elizabeth Hancks, Calvin Harbin, Larry Heffel, Larry Kahle, Layton 
Kaiser, Floyd Munsell, Ramon Powers, Gordon Price, Esta Riley, Mar- 
garet Stapleton, J. K. Sweeney, Marilyn Tallman, Robert Twenter, Leone 
Wasinger, Raymond Welty, Eugene Craine. 


Eta Omega (Morgan State College) 

October 7, 1960: Ronald Barton, Elizabeth Gaither, Willie Goode, 
Moses Lewis, Roland McConnell, Sherman Merrill, Benjamin Quarles, 
Alberta Rice, Theodore Still, Alberta Thomas, Isaiah Woodward. 
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1921 Alpha 
1922 Beta 





1929 Kappa 
1930 Lambda 
1932 Mu 

1982 Nu 

1982 Xi 

i934 Omicron 
1934 Pi 

934 Rho 

1936 Sigma 
1987 Tau 

1987 Upsilon 
1987 Phi 

1988 Chi 

1988 Psi 

1939 Omega 
140 Alpha Alpha 
141 Alpha Beta 
141 Alpha Gamma 
(41 Alpha Delta 
(942 Alpha Epsilon 
142 Alpha Zeta 
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145 Alpha lota 

145 Alpha Kappa 
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46 Alpha Nu 
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146 Alpha Pi 
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147 Alpha Sigma 
“7 Alpha Tau 

7 Alpha Upsilon 
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\47 Alpha Chi 

47 Alpha Psi 

47 Alpha Omega 
M7 Beta Alpha 

47 Beta Beta 

\M7 Beta Gamma 

48 Beta Delta 

48 Beta Epsilon 
M8 Beta Zeta 

43 Beta Eta 

IM8 Beta Theta 

{8 Beta Iota 

48 Beta Kappa 

48 Beta Lambda 
48 Beta Mu 

M8 Beta Nu 
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48 Beta Omicron 
& Beta Pi 

48 Beta Rho 

8 Beta Sigma 

48 Beta Tau 
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‘) Gamma Beta 

‘’ Gamma Gamma 
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“9 Gamma Epsilon 
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University of Arkansas 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Pennsylvania 
Florida State University 
University of Illinois 
Ohio State University 
Southern Methodist University 
Denison University 
Colorado State College of Education 
Muhlenberg College 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Oklahoma State University 
University of Southern California 
University of Omaha 
Northwestern State College ( Louisiana) 
Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) 
University of New Mexico 
University of Kentucky 
Waynesburg College 
University of Minnesota 
University of California 
Kent State University 
Gettysburg College 
Lehigh University 
College of Wooster 
Bucknell University 
Marquette University 
Southeast Missouri State College 
John B. Stetson University 
Upsala College 
Hofstra College 
University of Nevada 
University of Toledo 
North Texas State College 
College of the City of New York 
Henderson State Teachers College (Arkansas) 
Westminster College ( Pennsylvania) 
University of Kansas 

Augustana College 

University of Utah 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Winthrop College 

Temple University 

Michigan State University 

Cedar Crest College 

Muskingum College 

University of Rhode Island 

University of Texas 

Stanford University 

William Jewell College 

University of Puerto Rico 

University of Colorado 

Otterbein College 

Columbia College 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Brigham Young University 

San Diego State College 

San Jose State College 

University of Richmond 

Davis and Elkins College 

Lafayette College 

University of Alabama 

Georgetown University 

Carroll College 

Franklin College 

Queens College 

University of North Dakota 

Monmouth College 

Drury College 

Montana State University 

University of Maryland 

Rutgers University 

Bradley University 

Mississippi State College for Women 


Women’s College of the University of North Carolina 


Texas Western College of the University of Texas 
Wittenberg University 
University of Florida 
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University of Minnesota at Duluth 
Santa Barbara College of the University of California 
Tulane University 

College of St. Thomas 

Marietta College 

Mississippi State University 
Utica College of Syracuse University 
Hope College 

University of Cincinnati 
University of Wichita 
Georgetown College (Kentucky) 
Westminster College (Missouri) 
Bowling Green State University 
Inter-American University (Puerto Rico) 
Marshall College 

State College of Washington 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
University of Miami (Florida) 
Occidental College 

Heidelburg College 

Doane College 

Indiana University 

College of the Ozarks 

University of Dayton 

Manhattan College 

University of Washington 
University of Tulsa 

Salem College 

Boston University 

West Virginia University 

Utah State University 

University of Connecticut 
University of North Carolina 
University of Iowa 

Kansas State University 
University of Dubuque 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
University of Akron 

Union University 

Mount Mary College 

North Carolina College at Durham 
Ohio University 

Wilmington College 

Judson College 

Central State College (Ohio) 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
McPherson College 

Hunter College 

Wagner College 

Oregon State College 

The Citadel 

Eastern Illinois State College 
Memphis State University 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
University of Georgia 

Howard College 

Wake Forest College 

Northeast Louisiana State College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Duquesne University 

David Lipscomb College 

American University 

Long Island University 
Immaculate Heart College 

Abilene Christian College 

Howard University 

Adelphi College 

Thiel College 

Lycoming College 

Louisiana State University 
University of Oklahoma 

Texas Technological College 
University of Houston 

Loras College 

University of South Dakota 
University of Nebraska 

Albion College 
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1958 Zeta Omicron 
Zeta Pi 
Zeta Rho 
1958 Zeta Sigma 
1958 Zeta Tau 
1958 Zeta Upsilon 
1958 Zeta Phi 
1958 Zeta Chi 
1958 Zeta Psi 
1958 Zeta Omega 
1959 Eta Alpha 
1959 Eta Beta 
Eta Gamma 
Eta Delta 
Eta Epsilon 
1959 Eta Zeta 
1959 Eta Eta 
1959 Eta Theta 
59 Eta Iota 
1959 Eta Kappa 
1959 Eta Lambda 
1960 Eta Mu 
1960 Eta Nu 
1960 Eta Xi 
40 Eta Omicron 
1960 Eta Pi 
60 Eta Rho 
160 Eta Sigma 
1960 Eta Tau 
1960 Eta Epsilon 
160 Eta Phi 
#60 Eta Chi 
1960 Eta Psi 
60 Eta Omega 
10 Theta Alpha 
1 Theta Beta 


Park College 

Eastern New Mexico University 
University of the Philippines 
University of Detroit 
Northeastern University 

West Texas State College 

North Georgia College 

Augustana (S. D.) College 
Wayland Baptist College 
University of Arizona 

John Carroll University 

East Texas State College 

West Virginia State College 
Nebraska State Teachers College 
Greenville College 

George Pepperdine College 
Northern Illinois University 
Emmanuel College 

Maryland State Teachers (Salisbury) 
Texas Christian University 
Western Reserve University 
Texas Lutheran College 

Texas Woman’s University 

Los Angeles State College 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Western Kentucky State College 
Lewis & Clark College 

Stephen F. Austin State College 
Pennsylvania State College (East Stroudsburg) 
University of Denver 

Harding College 

Arkansas State College 

Ft. Hays Kansas State College 
Morgan State College 

Boston College 

Maryland State Teachers (Towson) 
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